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Fort Fayette * 
By Mrs. ELVeRT M. DAVIS 


This comparatively unknown stockade fort was situ- 
ated between Liberty Avenue and the Allegheny River, in 
the square bounded on the other sides by what is now 
Ninth Street and Garrison Way,—once Hand Street and 
Garrison Alley. (1) Besides serving as headquarters 
for Wayne’s Legion (as is recited on the tablet placed on 
the Western National Bank, on the corner of Penn and 
Ninth), it was at one time headquarters for the army of 
the United States (2), and was afterward an important 
and interesting factor in the War of 1812. (3) 

It was built after St. Clair’s defeat by Major Craig, 
the Deputy Quartermaster and Military Storekeeper, un- 
cer orders from the War Department. (4); and was de- 
signed to protect the town from Indian attacks,—a pur- 
pose which it well served_—as well as to more safely 
guard the stores of ammunition kept here for the western 
posts. (5) 

Fort Pitt had been for some time abandoned, and no 
garrison was stationed in Pittsburgh. (6) 

The land was procured from the Penns in December, 
1791, (7) and the posts for the stockade were lying 

*Paper read before the Historical Society, November 30, 1926. 


1 Notice of sales of lots Pittsburgh Mercury, September 2, 1815 
and Pittsburgh Gazette, May 18, 1816. 

2 Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty, March 7, 1801. Letter from War De- 
partment, September 15, 1926, “General James Wilkinson was 
in command at Pittsburgh from December 11, 1801 to January 
15, 1802, but how much longer has not been ascertained.” Ac- 
cording to Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, VI, 
511, and letters in the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan, General Wilkinson was, at the time 
—- Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the United 

tates. 

Items from Tree of Liberty, Pittsburgh Mercury, and Pittsburgh 
Gazette, 1812-14. 

Neville Craig, History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1851), p. 211 
Ibid., p., 211 “to cover the town as well as the public stores.” 
James M. Swauls, Progressive Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1908), p. 260. 

Craig, op. cit., p. 208, “The Store House at that time was an 
old log building, much decayed, in the bounds of Fort Pitt, but 
entirely unguarded or otherwise protected.” 

7 Ibid., p., 211. 
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ready cut, the property of Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
(8); so that by May, 1792, it was almost finished. (9) 

As described by travellers a few years later (10), 
and according to the map furnished by the war department 
(11), the fort stood within an inclosure composed of 
large pointed stakes fifteen or sixteen feet high. Through 
the center of this inclosure Penn Avenue would now ex- 
tend. There were four wooden hexagonal towers, on three 
of which were blockhouses; on the fourth, which looked 
toward the town, was a powder magazine of brick. With- 
in were two sets of barracks, one for the use of the offi- 
cers, built of brick, on the side toward what is now Liberty 
Avenue, with a garden space between the road and the 
fort. The barracks, toward the river side, was built of logs, 
and housed the men. A guard-house at the entrance to- 
ward the town (about where Penn Avenue would cut 
through), a dungeon next it, and an artificers shop back 
of that, all making toward the river; and a well over to- 
ward the north corner (for according to the map of the 
war department, the fort sat almost exactly cornerwise 
to the points of the compass), complete the picture. The 
line of the fort did not accord with the line of the road 
(according to the map) and that gave an irregular shape 
to the garden, the narrower part being the end which would 
be where Renshaw’s store now is, broadening out toward 
the northwest. The place near which the Johnston Print- 
ing company building once stood, and where the cannon- 


8 Tree of Liberty, November 8 and 22, 1800, “Major Craig 
took them for the garrison and they now enclose that square.” 

{ Craig, op. cit., p. 214, George Arthur Cribbs, “The Frontier 
Policy of Pennsylvania,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Mag- 
azine, II (1919), 187; Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (2 vol- 
umes, 1896), II, 159. 

10 Thomas Ashe, Travels in America in 1806, London, 1808; Andre 
Michaux, Journal of Travels into Kentucky.” (Ed. Thwaites) ; 
Francois Andre Michaux, Travels to the Westward of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains.” (Ed. Thwaites); F. Cuming, Sketches of a 
Tour to the Western Country...Pittsburgh, 1810: Georges Henri 
Victor Collot, A Journey in North America. . . (3 volumes, 
Lange, 1924). 

11 Blueprint, furnished the writer by the War Department, from 

a map made on September 29, 1800. The blueprint is now on 

file in Historical Hall. Note the illustration opposite p. 29 in 

William G. Johnston, Life and Reminiscences from Birth to 

Manhood, Pittsburgh, 1901, p. 72 f. 
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ball now in the Historical Hall was found, was about the 
location of the magazine, or what Mr. Johnston calls, “the 
southeast bastion.” (12) 

Major Craig wished the fort to be named Fort Lafay- 
ette (13), it is said in compliment to his brother-in-law, 
who had served as aide to the French general (14), but 
his request crossed an order from the war department 
naming it Fort Fayette (15) and it was never called 
Fort Lafayette by any but later historians. (16) 

Before the fort was finished, Captain Hughes and 
a detachment of the 2nd United States Infantry occupied 
the barracks, May Ist, 1792. Two of the six-pounders (pro- 
bably from the old fort) were mounted at that time. (17) 

Captain Hughes was still in command when General 
Wayne arrived with a few men out of whom he hoped to 
form the Legion that was to avenge St. Clair’s defeat, 
and win the northwest for safe settlement. (18) Al- 
most his first order was for the celebration of the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the independence of the United 
States (July 4, 1792), the troops to be paraded by Cap- 
tain Hughes in front of Fort Fayette and a salute to be 
fired. (19) The next order was for a military funeral 
for a friendly chief of the Oneida nation. (20) 

It is clear that Fort Fayette was made the nucleus of 
Vayne’s encampment, which spread over considerable 
ground. Several redoubts are mentioned. In the orders for 
maneuvers are references to Grant’s and Ayre’s Hills and 
to Mount Pleasant, as points of attack or defense, The cav- 
alry were grouped near what was long known as Wayne’s 
Stables, on Suke’s Run. (21) 











12 William G. “ee Experiences of a Forty-Niner, 1892, p. 10. 

13 Craig, = cit., p. 

14 Neville B Craig, Sketch of the Life of Isaac Craig, 1854, p. 56. 

15 Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, II, p. 159; 

16 With the exception of Collot on his map, of which a, photostat 
may be found in the Historical Hall, Major Isaac Craig calls 
. Fort Fayette in a letter to Knox. Craig, History of Pittsburgh, 

. 216. 

17 Craig, History of Pittsburgh, p. 214. 

18 June 14, 1792, Wayne Letters and Orderly Books in Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society Collection. 

19 Wayne Orderly Books; order dated July 3, 1792. 

20 Ibid., July 9, 1792, “The signal will be a gun from the fort.” 

21 Warner & Co., History of Allegheny County (2 volumes, 1899) I, 

521; John Newton Boucher, Century and a Half of Pittsburgh 
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Wayne was anxious to get the Legion in shape for 
service, for though negotiations were going on with the 
Indians, looking toward treaties of peace, he had little 
hope of their success, and did not know at what moment 
he might have to move against the savages, or indeed 
at what moment they might move against him. So he at 
once commenced that system of drills and exercises that 
he considered essential; and sham battles, the building 
of fortifications (see Collot’s map), maneuvers, and con- 
tests in marksmanship, filled every hour. He was con- 
stantly imploring the Secretary of War (Knox) for more 
men, more clothing, better ammunition. To read his let- 
ters and orderly books is to realize how gigantic was his 
task, how firm and noble his resolution. 

The undesirability of placing a large camp so near 
a town (22) was fully appreciated by both Wayne and 
President Washington, and as soon as it was determined 
that the army must be kept over the winter in readiness 
with probabilities of war in the spring, the general set 
out to find a suitable place for a more permanent camp. 
This was located at what became known as Legionville, 
and from the time of Wayne’s return from his explorations, 
his orderly books and letters refer constantly to the pre- 
parations for removal, a removal somewhat delayed by 
waiting for the river to rise. On November 22, the order 
came, “The Legion will be in readiness to march the first 
clear day.” 

Minute directions are given for the embarkation (Nov. 
30). The cavalry were to pass the Allegheny and march by 
land. The other ranks were to embark in boats provided. 
The hoisting of the colors of the Sub-Legions, and a gun, 
were to be the signals to march and to embark. After the 
whole flotilla was under way, a salute of fifteen guns was 
to be fired “as an acknowledgment of the politeness and 
hospitality which the officers of the Legion had experi- 
enced from the inhabitants of Pittsburgh.” 

A pageantry the waters bore, that chill November morning, 
The colored plumes each soldier wore, his tri-corne cap 


and her People (4 volumes, New York, 1908), I, 288 

22 “Dedication of the Wayne-Logstown Monument at Legionville, 
Pa.” Address by William H. Stevenson, Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, I (1918), 241. 
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adorning; (23) 

Their uniforms of blue and white, with red and yellow 
facings,— 

Those of the officers delight with gilded braid and lacings; 
24 

The _ hoisted, and the sun on bayonets a-quiver 

A-waiting for the signal gun shall send them down the 
river. 

On farther bank the cav’lry’s set, their signal for depart- 
ing, 

The last salute from Fort Fayette, just as the boats are 
starting. 

The last salute! And they’re away upon their stern endea- 
vor ;— 

And some return upon a day. And some return -- ah! 
Never. 

“As soon as the troops had embarked, the general 
went on board his barge under a salute from a military 
artillery corps at this place and all have no doubt before 
this time reached their winter quarters,” according to 
a letter to Secretary Knox, written by Major Isaac Craig, 
November 30th, 1792. 

An incident that marred the last days of the Legion’s 
stay in Pittsburgh was the execution of Sergeant Trot- 
ter. (25) 

Desertions had been frequent and hard to deal with. 
Fear was one cause. Wayne writes to Knox in August that 
five men deserted their posts upon an alarm of Indians, 
“cowardly conduct, by which the lives and safety of their 
brave companions and worthy citizens were committed 
te savage fury.” 

Some had enlisted for the bounty, and took the first op- 
portunity to run away and sell their uniforms and any 





23 Knox to Wayne, July 27, 1792, Wayne Letters, etc. XX. White, 
red, yellow and black, were the colors. The so-called plumes 
were more like thick cigarettes, according to the illustrations 
in Henry L. Wilson, The Army of the United States, (2 volumes, 
1890) (color plates) 

Ibid. 

25 Craig, History of Pittsburgh, p. 216. Letter from the War De- 
Partment, September 15, 1926.” “The records indicate that Ser- 
geant John Trotter of the 38rd Sub-legion was shot to death at 
Pittsburgh November 11, 1791, after conviction of desertion. 
Letter from the War Department, October 9, 1926, “The place 
of his enlistment is not shown, nor has any other record of him 
been found.” 
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arms they could smuggle along. Every kind of punish- 
ment was tried; lashes and stoppages of pay, sentences to 
do the drudgery of the camp (the modern K. P.), running 
a gauntlet, shaving one side of the head and branding the 
forehead, even imprisonment, and death, the latter sent- 
ence sometimes remitted. 

Sergeant Trotter’s was an aggravated case, as he was 
an officer, though non-commissioned, and had influenced 
other men to desert. One legend has it that he was a 
local man, “from the Sampson settlement near Wilkins- 
burg.” (26) Whether from this cause or from the ac- 
cumulated executions or on account of his being a favorite 
with the townspeople, can only be surmised, but great in- 
terest was taken in the case; and one thing seems probable, 
some sort of a delegation waited on Wayne to ask leniency. 
(27) The Court Martial had reported that they were 
“clearly of the opinion John Trotter should be shot to 
death for so open a violation of the Rules and Articles of 
War.” This court-martial, by the way, was the only one 
not held in Fort Fayette, convening “at the tent of the 
President of the Court, Captain John Pierce.” (28) 

In the Wayne papers there is no hint at any attempt 
at intervention. In regard to the sentence, Wayne says, “It 
now becomes the duty of the Commander-in-Chief to con- 
firm the awful sentence of death passed upon this un- 
happy prisoner, but when an officer of such high trust and 
confidence as a sergeant of the Legion shows so pernicious 
an example, the principles of humanity as well as military 
discipline require the most exemplary and prompt punish- 
ment in order to produce a conviction in the mind of every 
individual of the army that a crime of so great magnitude 
can never pass with impunity.” (29) 

It is said that long after Wayne’s victories had be- 
come history the case of Sergeant Trotter was still dis- 
cussed around Pittsburgh with unabated interest and par- 





26 Old, scrapbook in Central ‘Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh (r 973 
r » Dp. 2. 

27 Warner’s History of Allegheny County, I, 525; Joseph H. Baus- 
ag “ened of Beaver County (2 volumes, New York, 1904), 


28 Wayne's Orderly Books, November, 1792. 
29 Ibid. 
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tisan warmth. 
: A rumor runs along the street, 
A shudder and a sigh— 
“Ere the soldiers go to the camp below 
Another man must die! 


“It is the sentence of the court.” 
And they dread, as who would not, 
The sound they’ll get from Fort Fayette, 
The echo of the shot. 


Now they were good and kindly folk 
And though they hardly dared, 

“We will go,” they said, “ere the hour is sped, 
And beg this man be spared.” 


The General met them; stern and sad, 
He listened to their plea, 

“°Tis for your lives and all our lives 
We take this life,” said he. 


“The savage horde is at your gates 
And thirst for blood again, 

Shall we repeat St. Clair’s defeat, 
With all its awful train? 


“Not only did this man desert, 
But led his men to go,— 

We may not shirk the bitter work, 
War is not play, you know. 


“Go back into your peaceful town 
And tend your stores once more, 

And leave to men who’ve learned its ken 
The dreadful trade of war.” 


The townsmen turned and went away 
And left the camp as found, 

And Wayne went on, and battles won, 
Whilst they kept safe and sound. 


After the departure of the Legion, the garrison was 
left in charge of Lieutenant Andrews, as Captain Hughes 
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had been sent to Fort Franklin. Lieutenant Elliott was 
left in charge of the laboratory and the man assigned to 
it. Wayne had “stripped the garrison to build up the 
Legion,” and few were left, but the most of the recruits 
for Legionville passed through the town on the way to the 
camp, and some remained at the fort for a time. (30) 

The connection of the fort with the Whiskey Insur- 
rection (1793-4) is mainly of interest in that the use of the 
soldiers (Brackenridge says an illegal use) in defending 
the house of Inspector John Neville, made the attack upon 
it by the insurrectionists seem more serious than would 
have been the case had civilians only been involved. (31) 
Likewise the threat by some of the more reckless of the 
men afterwards assembled at Braddock’s Field, to attack 
the fort and seize the ammunition and arms there, digni- 
fied into a revolt against the Federal government what 
might otherwise have passed as a less significant offense. 
(32) Although this attack was never attempted and the 
insurrection was soon quieted, while the news of Wayne’s 
victory at Fallen Timbers (August, 1794) “completely 
changed the face of things in the west, enabling all to find 
a market for their produce” (33), yet the army raised 
in the east came on, and Alexander Hamilton came even 
to Pittsburgh. 

The fort figures further in the affairs of the insurrec- 
tion by the imprisonment there of Captain Robert Porter 
and others taken im raids on the alleged rebels. (34) 
Their subsequent acquittal, after a hard march to Phila- 
delphia and a tedious imprisonment there, could not efface 
the memory of their wrongs. Many political changes in 
the locality, the state and the nation may be traced back 
to the enmities aroused at this time. (35) 

A curious circumstance may be noted. In Bracken- 
ridge’s accounts of this affair, he always calls Fort Fay- 
ette, “The garrison”; and in Craig’s Histor Ys even he once 


30 Pittsburgh Gazette, “September 30, 1794. 

H. M. Breckenridge, History of the Western Insurrection, 

- p. 50; Craig, History of Pittsburgh, p. 249. 

82 F. Wylie, rhe — Insurrection, A General View, Eliza- 
bth, Pa., 1912, 26. 

33. xH. M. Sreskenttlen, op. cit., p. 326. 

34 Ibid., p. 329 

35 Especially important is the opposition to Gallatin. 
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refers to it as “Fort Pitt.” (36) Probably in conse- 
quence of Brackenridge’s ambiguous designation of the 
place, and the common habit of referring to Pittsburgh as 
Fort Pitt, its old name, the author of The Latimers, that 
very stirring story of the Whiskey Insurrection, uses the 
old Fort Pitt in his story as the scene of all the incidents 
that really occurred at Fort Fayette. 

Wayne’s victory was followed by peaceful years de- 
void of warlike happenings though not of threats of war, 
till the year 1812. The town grew in size and prosperity 
but the fort remained the same. Once at least it was the 
headquarters of the modest and utterly inadequate army 
of the United States. (37a) This army had been reduc- 
ed to a handful of defenders, owing to the general oppos- 
tion to a standing force and the popularity of the militia 
system, elements which are directly responsible for the 
War of 1812. At times the post was left in charge of a 
lieutenant with only a sergeant or corporal and a few pri- 
vate soldiers under his command. (37b) 

During what we may call the peaceful period of the 
fort’s existence, a most picturesque figure constantly ap- 
pears. This man, Brigadier-General James Wilkinson, 
whether we accept the opinion of his friends or his foes, 
is certainly worth more than passing notice, and he 
brought to Pittsburgh a prominence in the Burr conspir- 
acy that would not otherwise have been likely. (38) 

Cuming, an English traveller who visited Pittsburgh 
between 1807 and 1809, tells that “The surrounding 
grounds (of Fayette) were handsomely laid out, planted 
and ornamented by General Wilkinson some years ago, 
and considering the smallness of the field he had to work 
on, show much taste and are an ornament to the eastern 
and principal approach to the town, in which situation the 


36 Craig, History of Pittsburgh, p. 253. Craig quotes Richard 
Hildreth, History of the United States of America. Warner’s 
History of Allegheny County, and James H. Perkins’ Annals of 
the West (Pittsburgh, 1856) both quote Hildreth on this matter. 

87a Tree of Liberty, March 7, 1801. 

b In 1803, Fort Fayette had two first lieutenants, one an artil- 
lerist and one a field officer, and twenty-five privates, American 
State Papers, Military Affairs, p. 175. In 1804, at one time it 
had only one first lieutenant and seven privates. Ibid., p. 176 

38 S. H. Wandell and M. Minnegerode, Aaron Burr (2 volumes, 
New York, 1925) II, 44-85. 
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fort stands.” Perhaps these gardens were laid out by 
Wilkinson while he was at Fort Fayette as Commander- 
in-Chief of the army, but he was so often in the town on 
his way to and from the western posts, that it is hard to 
fix dates. Of his love for and taste in gardens there are 
many evidences, as well as his appreciation of their prac- 
tical advantages to a garrison. (39) 

As to his other qualities, it is plain from Knox’s and 
Wayne’s letters that they had great respect for his judg- 
ment, and that Wayne regarded him with the most cordial 
friendship. Agreeable to a request of Wilkinson, then in 
Kentucky, one of the first social duties of Wayne after he 
came to Fort Fayette, was the providing of an equipage 
for Mrs. Wilkinson and her two boys on a journey from her 
husband’s post to Philadelphia; which he accomplished by 
borrowing a “coachee” from Mrs. O’Hara and sending it 
through with his own horses and driver. He writes to 
Wilkinson, July 4, 1792, “I had the pleasure, with some 
other gentlemen and a party of dragoons to accompany 
them seven miles on their way.” The escort of Mrs. Wil- 
kinson on this journey was a young lieutenant, William 
Henry Harrison, who was afterward to fill a more impor- 
tant office. 

When Wilkinson writes to thank him “for this broth- 
erly attention to my adored wife,” Wayne replies that he 
does indeed regard her with as much afiection as though 
she were a sister. Ann Biddle Wilkinson was a most unusual 
woman, as is evidenced by the eulogy of H. M. Bracken. 
ridge in his Recollections, and she must have been a charm- 
ing influence on the society of the little frontier village 
during that later time when her husband was stationed in 
Pittsburgh as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. (2) (44) 

And the social interchanges between the leading peo- 
ple of the village and the officers of the fort were many. 
There are evidences that many who assisted Burr in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity were influenced by their friendship for 
Wilkinson, and Burr’s use of it. During Burr’s stays in 
Pittsburgh he was probably entertained at the fort. As 
an old officer of the Continental Army, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, he would naturally receive spec- 


39 Wilkinson to Knox, July 1792, Wayne Letters, etc. 
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ial attention. (40) Only letters and diaries of the period 
would reveal the details, but imagination invests them 
with the same circumstances that surrounded his visits at 
Marietta and Cincinnati and Louisville. (41) 

When the crash came, it was to the garrison at Fort 
Fayette that orders were sent to stop all boats, to ques- 
tion all men, but already the sons of some of the leading 
citizens were gone upon that picturesque and daring en- 
terprise. (42) And so deep was the cloud that envelop- 
ed all connection with it, it is no wonder that local histor- 
ians have handled the subject not at all. Though Craig 
does mention in parenthesis the name of Wilkinson in the 
account of the launching of the galley President Adams, 
and H. M. Brackenridge with the fearlessness of one in no 
way involved gives some particulars of Burr’s stay in 
Pittsburgh (43), save for the records of the war de- 
partment, the account of the English traveller who admir- 
ed the gardens is the only memorial of Wilkinson’s stay 
in Fort Fayette. The soldier who was wont to be greeted 
by salvos of artillery reverberating from the hills when he 
landed at Pittsburgh, is forgotten; and General Wilkinson’s 
March, once played by the musicians of the garrison when 
the Commander-in-Chief was toasted, has left no echoing 
note. (44) Whether this oblivion is wholly deserved, is 
a question for the candid historian to ponder. 

Further evidence of the close social affiliations of the 
town and the fort is marked in the year 1804, by what 
Captain Charles King would have called “ a garrison ro- 
mance.” This item from the Gazette of February 17, 
1804, introduces it. 

“Married last evening at Troy Farm near this town, 
Captain James Read of the United States Corps of 
Artillerists and Engineers, to Miss Sara Ann McDowel, 





46 James Parton, Life and Times of Aaron Burr, (Eighth Edition, 
New York, 1858 p. 389, “he received [at Cincinnati] the at- 
tentions which had greeted him everywhere west of the Alle- 
ghanies.” 

41 See the biographies of Burr. 

42 Wandell and Minnegarode, op. cit., II, 114; George Fleming man- 
aoe 6 an} old scrapbook in Central Carnegie Library (QR 974. 

43 H. M. Breckenridge, Recollection of Persons and Places in the 
West, 1868, p. 103 e. 

44 Ibid., p. 42. 
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only daughter of John McDowel, Esquire.” 


In the Gazette of March 2, 1804, is this item, 
“Married on Wednesday evening at Troy, the 
seat of Judge McDowel, by the Rev. John Taylor, 
Henry Haslet, Esquire, Attorney at Law of this 
Borough (45), to Miss Eliza Colhoon.” 


The old saw “Every wedding brings another” coming 
true in this instance makes it possible to more readily trace 
the McDowel’s and to recognize in Judge McDowel the man 
who was associated with J. B. C. Lucas as lay judge, and 
thereby figures in the Addison impeachment trial. From 
excerpts from Rev. John Taylor’s “Commonplace Book,” 
restored to us in Charles W. Dahlinger’s paper on that 
clergyman, it is evident that he was the officiating min- 
ister on both occasions though only mentioned in the 
newspaper account of the second. From a letter of Judge 
McDowel’s in the Wayne collection, a charming picture of 
the geniality and simplicity of his character may be easily 
built up, a picture that explains why it was that during 
the heat of the controversy over the Addison impeach- 
ment proceedings, both sides had only kind words for him. 
(46) 

The letter to Wayne is in regard to his stepson (47), 
Jesse Lukens, who wishes to join the Legion. The army 
records show that he was taken on and served during the 
campaign, coming out a Major. (48) 

Judge McDowel was evidently just the kind of a man 
who would have insisted that all the weddings in the 
neighborhood be held at his house, so the second wedding 
there so near his daughter’s is not a surprise. As for 
Sara Ann (Mistress McDowel, as the Rev. John Taylor 
calls her, in quaint deference to her rank as a_ judge’s 
daughter), with such a father, she could have been noth- 
ing but charming and good. 

45 


Mentioned in Bausman, op. cit., I, 387. 





46 Tree of Liberty, June 6, 1801, June 27, 1801. 

47 This relationship is not definitely proven, but is inferred from 
the wording of McDowel’s letter to General Wayne, and from 
some other circumstances. 

48 William Henry Powell, List of Officers of the Army of the 
United States; Charles K. Gardner, Dictionary of All Officers 
in the Army of the United States, 1789-1853, 1853. 
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The bridegroom, Captain James Read, was the com- 
mandant involved in a tragedy at Fort Fayette, the suicide 
of Sergeant Maybury. With the same neighborly inter- 
est that had been manifest in the Trotter incident, the 
town had taken sides in the affair, but a coroner’s inquest 
had exonerated Captain Read of blame. (49) The cap- 
tain had evidently been stationed for some time at Fort 
Fayette, though possibly not stationed there at the time 
of the wedding. Soon after his marriage, he was trans- 
ferred to Fort Mifflin, a much more eligible situation. He 
later attained to the rank of Major, and died at Pittsburgh 
during the War of 1812. (50) 


Troy Farm was situated quite near Braddock, perhaps 
nearer to Rankin. (51) It was afterward known as 
Troy Plantation. (52) From an advertisement in a 
Gazette of 1811, it was still owned by Judge McDowel and 
it was probably to this old home that Major Read was 
brought before his death. The Judge died a year or so 
afterward. (53) 

What means the stirring in the town, 

The clustered houses all alight, 

And bustling in and all about? 

Why, everyone is starting out, 

The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 


And warm and cosy, all a-row, 

The belles and sleigh bells twinkle bright, 
And country lads drive in to get 
Some Kate or Sue or Antoinette,— 

The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 


The older folks in bob-sleighs go, 

With robes and blankets bundled tight, 
And thus, in spite of cold and snow, 
And warm and cosy, all a-row, 

The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 








49 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 9, 1802. 

50 Gardner, op. cit. 

51 Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, 1914, p. 10. Map of Origi- 
nal Grants of Land by Pennsylvania, March 1906. 

52 George H. Lamb, Editor, The Unwritten History of Braddock’s 
Field, (Pittsburgh, 1917) p. 21. 

53 Cramer’s Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack of 1815 
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A merry party leads the way, 

The road is long, but hearts are light, 
And through the woods and round the hill, 
They follow on with laughter shrill, 

The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 


Along the path the Indians took 
When they went down to Braddock’s fight 
Where once were only war’s alarms, 
The Great Road leads past peaceful farms,— 
The judge’s house is on the right. 


Troy Farm with candles is aglow, 

The open door throws out the light. 
The hearth is heaped with blazing wood, 
The fiddler waits in merry mood, 

The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 


From Braddock’s Field, the Wallaces 
With Liz Colhoon, the merry sprite, 

From Petersburg the Rowleteers, 

Yes, all the neighborhood appears, 
The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 


A soldier is the maiden’s choice,— 
In regimentals new and bright, 

His brother officers are there 

To tread the dance and toast the fair,— 
The judge’s daughter weds tonight. 


Across the years there seems to ring 
An echo of their old delight! 

The time between is blotted out, 

We join them in their happy rout, 
The judge’s daughter weds tonight! 


For many years before the War of 1812, with that 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy for which Americans 
have been always noted in military affairs, the army had 
been reduced to almost nothing. (54) That any of our 
wars have been brought on by the urgings of the military 


would be a vain contention in the face of facts. 














54 American State Papers, Military Affairs. I. 
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people who would know it to be folly to try to abolish 
crime by reducing the police force, or to discourage burg- 
lary by leaving the doors unlocked, have ever been open 
to the argument that an adequate army will instantly en- 
courage war. It has followed that we have always had 
to send the flower of our country out with insufficient 
equipment, experience and leadership, to be sacrificed in 
filling the gap till we could prepare for war; and likewise 
that our wars have so often been the result of the agres- 
sions of nations emboldened by our weakness in military 
defence. 

Craig’s History of Pittsburgh has only these two items 
during the three years, 1812 to 1814. 

“In 1812, the rolling-mill on the corner of Penn St. and 
Cecil’s Alley was erected by Christopher Cowan.” 

“In 1814, the Bank of Pittsburgh was incorporated.” 

Thus does a staunch Federalist dispose of the War of 1812 
the war of which Babcock, in Hart’s American Nation 
Series, says, “Here the United States achieved its real 
emancipation from European domination, and became a 
nation. In the flush of victory and the shame of defeat 
there was born a sense of unity and the possibility of a 
new and really national life.” 

Perhaps Craig was too near the war to see it, but most 
local and state histories give it about the same proportion 
of their space. 

And even from the tablet now marking the site of 
Fort Fayette, no hint can be gleaned of the fort’s survival 
during the stirring period which marked an epoch in the 
history of our country, the importance of which is just 
beginning to be recognized. Some attention is given in 
local histories to the Pittsburgh Blues, but little is said of 
the band of United States regulars who formed the key 
of our defence, and whose aid was so essential when Erie 
was threatened. Many from Pittsburgh enlisted in the 
regular army (55), to march away with the different 
detachments, but few of their names have been recovered 
from the scanty records of the time, and no memorial to 
them exists in the locality from whence they came. 





55 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 18, 1812, “Two hundred and fifty 
recruits for the regular army left Fort Fayette for Carlisle.” 
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Fort Fayette was a busy place throughout the war. 
Recruiting, (56) drilling and sending on of new troops 
(57), receiving and sending out supplies (58), buying 
horses for the cavalry (59) and sending them on (60), 
to say naught of the assistance rendered to Perry. (61) 

After Perry’s victory, the keeping of prisoners of war 
became an added burden. Some prisoners were kept in 
the jail (62), as one of a series of reprisals, growing 
out of the sending of American prisoners to England dur- 
ing the first years of war, the reprisals which led to un- 
necessary suffering and deaths on both sides. (63) 

Many of the prisoners escaped, and to the command- 
ant’s work of recovering deserters was added that of re- 
covering prisoners, a task less difficult, for as one adver- 
tisement says, “from their appearance and dialect they 
may be easily recognized.” (64) 

One, and he the most distinguished prisoner, escaped 
to a bourne from which there was no return. A notice in the 
Gazette of March 4, 1814, tells of “the death at Fort Fay- 
ette on February 22nd, of Edward Wise Buchan, Esquire, 
aged thirty-nine years, Lieutenant and Commander in His 
British Majesty’s Naval Service. He commanded the 
“Lady Prevost” in the action on Lake Erie, and was so 
severely wounded as ultimately to have caused his death. 
He had been in the navy twenty-five years. He was a 
native of Scotland, and has left there a wife and family. 
On the 23rd his remains were interred with military hon- 
ors in the Episcopal churchyard attended by a numerous 








56 IJbid., February 21, July 10, 1812; June 18, 1813; July 1, 1814; 
Pittsburgh Mercury, February 25, 1813, December 29, 1813. 

57 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 18, 1813, April 22, 1814. 

58 Ibid., November 29, 1814; Pittsburgh Mercury, October 22, No- 
vember 20, 1812; John E. Parker, Recollections of Seventy Years 
and Historical Gleanings of Allegheny, Pa. (1886), p. 38. 

59 Pittsburgh Mercury, February 11, 1813; July 6, 1814. 

60 Park, op. cit., p. 38. 

61 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 7, 1814; Pittsburgh Mercury, Jan- 
uary 5, January 12, 4. 

62 Description of the jail ~ C. W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, A Sketch 
of Early Social Life (New York, 1916) p. 157; Johnston, Life 
and Reminiscences from Birth to Manhood, p. 72 f. 

63 — Richardson, War of 1812. (A. C. Casselman Ed., 1902) p. 

64 Pittsburgh Mercury, December 29, 1813; May 25, 1814. 
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concourse of the citizens of Pittsburgh.” A stanza of verse 
follows, 
“Of manners mild, a mind devoid of art, 
In him were joined the brave and feeling heart, 
To all his friends his memory must be dear, 
And e’en his foes will drop a friendly tear.” (65a) 


a tribute probably merited by his conduct while a prisoner 
at the fort, its printing creditable alike to him and to 
those who could so appreciate a former opponent. But for 
the fact that he came from Scotland instead of England, 
he might almost have been one of the Jane Austen’s broth- 
ers, even that one we know so well as “William,” in Mans- 
field Park a midshipman at fourteen. And he who 
had been bred to triumphs on the salt seas, died thus, de- 
feated on strange inland waters, 
“Far from the hills of heather, 
Far from the isles of the sea.” (65b) 

In September, 1814, “the borough was handsomely il- 
luminated in honor of the achievements of our land and 
naval forces on Lake Champlain,” but it was not till Feb- 
ruary 17, 1815, that the extra express arrived at five-thirty 
in the morning with the news of peace. (66) 

As early as February 26, 1803, a bill had been intro- 
duced into Congress for the appropriation of a sum “for 
erecting at such places on the western waters as the Presi- 
dent may judge most proper, one or more arsenals.” (67) 
June 19,1813, the Chief of Ordnance, Captain Decius Wads- 
worth, in plans for the “Extension of the Ordnance De- 
partment,” recommended that one of three laboratories 
and arsenals be placed in or near Pittsburgh. (68) 








65a This verse may have been original with the writer of the obitu- 
ary. An inquiry in the New York Times of December 12, 1926, 
as to its authorship has so far elicited no information. 

b Quoted from Robert Louis Stevenson’s ballad, “Ticonderoga,” 
a stirring tale of the death of a Scotchman in the wilds of Am- 
erica. 

66 Pittsburgh Mercury, wees 21, 1814; Pittsburgh Mercury 
extra, February 17, 1815 

67 Tree of Liberty, March 19, 1803. 

68 From an article, “The Passing of Re ge Arsenal,” in Army 

Ordnance Magazine, VII, 7 38, 163, quoting American State 

Papers, Military Affairs, I , 336- 387. 
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On August 2, 1813, an act was approved by Congress 
authorizing the sale of “certain lots of ground in the bor- 
ough of Pittsburgh, in the State of Pennsylvania, being 
the property of the United States, and the same on which 
Fort Fayette now stands, the proceeds whereof are here- 
by appropriated under the direction of the President, to 
the erection of arsenals, armories and laboratories.” (69) 

On April 9, 1814, approximately thirty acres were 
purchased from William B. Foster, at Lawrenceville, by 
the government. (70) 

Many have believed that Fort Fayette was soon after 
abandoned and the lots sold. Other sources failing, the 
advertisements for deserters give the positive information 
that Fort Fayette was still occupied as late as January, 
1815, as fifty dollars reward was then offered for each of 
three enlisted soldiers who had decamped, and was signed 
Jacob Carmack, Captain 22nd Regiment Infantry, Com- 
manding, and dated Forty Fayette, January 4, 1815. (71) 

On March 16, 1814, less than a month after the pur- 
chase of the land from Colonel Foster, is the first note of 
preparation for the building of the arsenal. Abram R. 
Woolley, Captain and Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, in 
an advertisement dated at Fort Fayette, February 23, 1814 
says, “I will enlist ten artificers for the army of the Uni- 
ted States. They will be attached to the Ordnance De- 
partment at Pittsburgh for the present, and probably will 


69 Letter from Superintendent of the Reading Room, Library of 
Congress:—“The Act approved Aug. 2, 1813, to which Mrs. 
Davis refers appears in the U. S. Statutes-at-large, Vol. 3, 
page 75. It consists of only a few lines and reads as follows in 
ull: 

Chap. XLVIII.—An Act authorizing the sale of sundry lots, the 
property of the United States, in the borough of Pittsburgh. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby authorized, to 
cause to be sold certain lots of ground in the borough of Pitts- 
burgh, in the State of Pennsylvania, being the property of the 
United States, and the same on which Fort Fayette now Stands, 
the proceeds whereof are hereby appropriated under the direction 
of the President, to the erection of arsenals, armories and labora- 
tories. 

Approved, August 2, 1813. (By the Act or right of above state)” 

70 Army Ordnance Magazine, VII No. 38, p. 163, quoting American 
State Papers, Military Affairs, II, 285. 

71 Pittsburgh Mercury, January 4, 1815. 
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remain permanently at this post for the period of their 
service...” (72) The ‘Mercury’ of October 5, 1814, has 
another ‘notice, “Stonemasons will find employment 
throughout the season, at the public erections near Pitts- 
burgh. They will be hired by the day and paid once a 
week.” Signed A. R. Woolley as above, and dated Fort 
Fayette, August 3, 1814. 

Although authorized in 1813, the first sale of the land 
on which Fort Fayette stood did not take place till Sep- 
ember 30, 1815, and included only the lots between what are 
now Penn and Liberty Avenues; the notice states that 
they compose the “only vacant squares,” leading to the 
supposition that the town had grown up to and around the 
fort. (73) 

Captain Jacob Carmack was evidently the last com- 
mander of the fort. His advertisement of January 14, 
1815, is the last found dated from Fort Fayette. He was 
honorably discharged on June 15, 1815, (74), and the re- 
moval of the garrison must have occurred during the 
spring of that year, it seems hardly likely before April or 
May. On March 15, a year later (1816), there is a notice 
that Jacob Carmack, “late Captain of the 22nd Infantry,” 
will hereafter “keep tavern at the Turk’s Head.” (75) 

In December, 1815, the “new erections” were quite 
well along, for R. Patterson advertises “a large and ac- 
curate map of Pittsburgh, including the new garrison.” 
(76) 

The second sale of the Fort Fayette lots took place 
on June 8, 1816, and included the land between Penn Ave- 
nue and the Allegheny River. (77) Probably not all of 
this land was sold; as late as 1906 (78), and perhaps 
even later, a portion was held by the United States and 
used as a recruiting station. 





72 Ibid., March 16, 1815. 

73 Ibid., September 2, 1815. 

74 Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States 
Army, from its organization, 1789 to 1889, 1890. 

75 Pittsburgh Mercury, March 16, 1816. 

76 Ibid., advertisement, December 9, 1815. This map published 
in December, 1816. 

77 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 16, 1816. 

78 Sarah H. Killykelly, History of Pittsburgh. its rise and pro- 
gress, (Pittsburgh, 1906) p. 
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It is also likely that all the buildings and perhaps even 
the stockade posts were not at once removed. A survey 
of Neville Island will suggest that the government does 
not always remove buildings and clean up property the 
moment it is through with them. It may well be that the 
bricks of the officers’ quarters were used in the new gar- 
rison, afterward known as the Allegheny Arsenal, which 
might account for calling the first lots sold, “a vacant 
square”; but it is likely that the more temporary wooden 
buildings were left for the individual purchasers of lots 
to use or remove as they saw fit. At any rate, in 1817, a 
traveller in Pittsburgh lists the barracks at Fort Fayette 
among the public buildings as though it were still stand- 
ing (79), though he may have confused it with “the new 
garrison,” as Fort Fayette was for so long a time confused 
with Fort Pitt. 

There is in the collection of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, a deed given the society by Wil- 
liam G. Johnston, which covers part of the land sold on 
the 30th of September, 1815; this sub-lot (36 x 130 ft.) 
bringing $1,866.66 2/3. The deed is signed by James 
Madison and James Monroe and is a valuable relic, one 
which could be suitably restored and framed for preserva- 
tion and display. 

When names are so easily changed that Ayre’s Hill, 
named for a British officer, becomes Boyd’s Hill on account 
of a suicide, it is remarkable that there yet remains in the 
locality even one of the old street titles to mark the place 
known as Fort Fayette. Hand and St. Clair and Wayne 
Streets and Fayette Alley are no more. Only Garrison 
Way survives to suggest that here is the spot where for al- 
most a quarter of a century brave men labored earnestly 
and well to prepare themselves and others to defend the 
integrity of their country. 





79 John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States and Cana- 
da, 1817, 1818. page 46. He was in Pittsburgh, June 13, 1817. 
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Household Technology of the Western Frontier 


By JOHN GEISE 


The history of political events does not tell the entire 
story of human development. The history of wars and re- 
bellions also fails to be inclusive of all the phases of hu- 
man activity. Furthermore, either is liable to be mislead- 
ing, for the unthinking reader—and there are many such— 
frequently fails to take into consideration the changes in 
manners and equipment that fifty or more years bring. 
‘The types of action change but little; the means employed 
change much. To read of the election of the first President 
is most often to read a record of the number of votes 
cast and their distribution; it is not told how the election 
was conducted, nor how the ballots were made up, nor 
what kind of campaign literature was used. Generally we 
are left to conjecture such things. Again, to know that the 
Revolutionary War was won by the colonists and to know 
something of the military tactics used, is not sufficient. 
We must know something of the types of munitions, of 
the rifles and the artillery, and of the soldier’s equipment, 
in order to appreciate the real meaning of Revolutionary 
warfare. I believe that these random examples serve to 
make clear my point. 

My point is this: to understand the sequence of 
events—political, social, economic, religious or cultural— 
in any country during any time, one must have some ac- 
quaintance with the material civilization of that period. 
Such acquaintance goes far to produce a feeling of sym- 
pathetic understanding of the people whose work is being 
studied. To know what food they ate, what kind of clothes 
they wore, how they traveled, the types of their houses, 
the products of their handicrafts, is to know how they lived. 
It is also to appreciate partially some of their evaluations 
of things desirable and undesirable. 


It is the purpose of this paper to give a descriptive 
account of the household technology of the western fron- 
tier during the period from 1780 to 1800, and by so doing, 





Paper, an abstract of which was read before the Historical Society 
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to provide a background for the study of the political and 
social history of that period. It is assumed that by describ- 
ing characteristic frontier processes and customs in the 
technological field, a general idea of frontier life may be 
had. No attempt is made to definitely localize the study, 
aithough most of the sources used are from the Pittsburgh 
district, from the West of the colonial period. Through- 
out the paper, suggestions revelant to the household tech- 
rology of Pittsburgh itself will be found. 


In 1780, Pittsburgh was a small frontier settlement, 
consisting of perhaps forty or fifty houses. (1) The 
passage of fifteen years saw but slight increase in the pop- 
ulation, for various estimates of the size of the town in 
1796 to 1797 indicate that there were here approximately 
one hundred or more houses; the population is estimated 
by different authorities to have been from eight hundred 
to fourteen hundred people. (2) Meanwhile, the terri- 
tery west of the Alleghenies was being settled more or less 
rapidly, so that in the spring of 1786 the number of tax- 
ables in the counties of Bedford, Westmoreland, Washing- 
ton and Fayette was 11,234. (3) The immigrant popu- 
lation, drawn from the eastern colonies and from the Euro- 
pean peoples, found many things in common, the chief of 
which were the necessity for combating the original hold- 
ers of the land, the Indians, and the building and equip- 
ping of homesteads. The white population was relatively 
small for so large a territory. Communication was infre- 
quent and unreliable. Consequently, dependence upon the 
mother-colonies of the East was relatively slight. 

There grew up on the frontier an independence of 
spirit and a certain uniformity of life-habits which char- 
acterized the people of the frontier as unique members 
of the newly-formed Union. As the population increased 
and the frontier line moved westward, the ruder customs 
advanced with the vanguard and more polished manners 
and practices took their place. In this paper, I am more in- 
terested in the ruder customs of the frontier life proper, 
in so far as they had to do with technological activity. 





B. Craig, History of Pittsburgh, pp. 267-8. 
W. G. Johnston, Life and reminiscences, pp. 21-2, note. 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 14 Oct. 1786. 
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The two main routes to the Pittsburgh district from 
the East prior to the building of a State highway in 1789- 
94, were the roads known as Braddock’s Road and Forbes’s 
Road. The chief thoroughfare during the early period was 
Braddock’s Road, which was the southern route coming 
from the Potomac. Forbes’s Road, which was farther north, 
went from Pittsburgh to Bedford by way of Bushy Run, 
Hannastown and Fort Ligonier. At Bedford it separated 
into two branches, the one going through Carlisle and Lan- 
caster to Philadelphia, and the other following the south- 
ern route to the Potomac. (4) The western parts of 
these roads were very rough. During the period prior to 
1785, Forbes’s Road “lay through an almost unbroken wild- 
erness.___-_ The thoroughfare was originally a wagon 
road, but as it received no attention or repairs, it soon 
fell into a bad condition and was so overgrown with 
bushes as to be impassable except for pedestrians and 
horsemen.” (5) 

During the years 1789-94, a State highway was built 
from the Juniata to Pittsburgh, following a more north- 
ern route than Forbes’s Road. It was doubtless a very rude 
road, but it served as the main line of communication 
between the eastern part of Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh district for many years. (6) 

Practically all transportation during the period 1780- 
1790 was by pack-horse. (7) The emigrant families as 
a general rule had no wagons, but carried all their goods 
on several horses. The description by Judge Wilkenson, of 
Buffalo on the Ohio, of his family’s trip to the western 
country, may be considered characteristic of that of the 
average emigrant family. 

“He, when young, started with his father’s family 
from Carlisle, Pa., in the spring of 1784, to settle near the 
Ohio, in company with other families_.._ctHis family con- 
sisted of his father, mother, and three young children, 
with a bound boy of fourteen years of age. The road to be 
traveled in crossing the mountains was scarcely practic- 
able for wagons. Pack horses afforded almost the sole 








4 T. J. Chapman, Old Pittsburgh days, p. 181. 
Ibid., pp. 98-9. 

Ibid., p. 183 

J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadalphia and Pennsylvania in the 
olden time, II, 144. 
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means used for transportation then, and for years after. 
They were provided with three horses: on one rode the 
mother, carrying her infant, with all the table furniture 
and cooking utensils; on another was packed the store of 
provisions, plough irons, and agricultural tools. (Even the 
irons for constructing mills were carried on horseback.) 
The third horse bore a pack saddle and two large creels, 
made of hickory withes in the manner of a crate, one over 
each side of the horse, in which were stowed the beds 
and bedding. In the center of these creels there was left 
a vacancy, just sufficient to admit a child in each, laced in, 
with their heads peeping out therefrom. Along with this 
company were one or more cows, which furnished them 
with milk night and morning.” (8) 

Travel was slow and, in the mountains, very danger- 
ous, for the roads were very poor. There were no bridges. 
And yet this was practically the only way by which the 
settlers could reach the new territory. 

The merchandise that was brought from the East to 
supply the wants of the frontier people was brought on 
pack horses. The trips were made by professional car- 
riers or by the frontiersmen themselves. Two months or 
more were required to go East and return. (9) 

The professional carriers, or traders, as they were 
called, used trains of from twelve to fifteen horses. Such 
trains were cared for by two men. Each horse carried 
about two hundred weight. When the first wagons—the 
““Conestogas”,—were introduced during the late “eighties, 
they met with the sharp antagonism of these traders. (10) 

Each fall, the settlers themselves, having gathered 
together the peltries that they had secured during the past 
year, would make up a pack train, place it under the charge 
of one of their number, and send it East to secure the 
needed merchandise. (11) This was a community un- 
dertaking. In the East, the skins and furs were bartered 
for such things as salt, iron and manufactured goods. (12) 





8 Ibid., II, 145-6 
9 Ibid., II, 144-5 

10 Ibid. 

11 Chapman, Old Pittsburgh, pp. 96-7. 

12 Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the settlement and Indian wars of 
the western part of Virginia and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 
1783, inclusive, pp. 120-1 
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In 1786, the carriage from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
was sixpence per pound weight. (13) Thus it was that 
articles brought from the Eact were very expensive. Con- 
sequently, the Pittsburgh district and the western fron- 
tier in general were required to be in great part self-suf- 
ficing. This condition lasted until the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the use of wagons in 
western transportation was slight, there were some wagons 
to be had in Pittsburgh during this period. In the Gazette 
for 30 September, 1786, Stephen Porter advertised for 
sale, among other things, “horses,___-a light waggon and 
harness.” In the same paper for 3 March, 1787, G. Fowler 
and E. Butler advertised for two “good careful Waggon- 
ers.” In the issue for 15 December, 1798, the following 
advertisement is found: 

“Coach-Making, &c. 
Joseph White, 


Respectfully acquaints the inhabitants of Pittsburgh 
and the public, that he has commenced Coach and Waggon 
Making, in Third Street, opposite Gen. Gibson’s where 
orders will be received and executed with dispatch.____ 
Pittsburgh, November 15, 1798.” (14) 


Another indication of the growing tendency of the 
people of Pittsburgh to supply themselves with the need- 
ed aids to transportation is the advertisement of Thomas 
Chambers in the Gazette of 13 December, 1788. He “begs 
leave to inform the public and his friends that he carries 
on the Sadler business in its different branches.” 


To make more easy communication and transporta- 
tion in Pittsburgh itself, a ferry was opened in October, 
1786, by Hugh Ross, crossing the Monongahela just above 
the Point. (15) 


As the territory in western Pennsylvania became more 
and more thickly populated, the newcomers pushed on 
down the Ohio to Kentucky and nearby lands. These set- 
tlers traveled by water and by land. The following reports, 
taken from the Gazette, indicate the number of people 


13 Gazette, 26 Aug. 1786. 
14 Gazette, 15 Dec. 1798. 
15 Gazette, 14 Oct. 1786. 
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who passed through Pittsburgh on the trip westward dur- 
ing the late ’eighties: 

“Since the 10th of October, 1786, to May the 12th, 
1787, there has passed down the Ohio river for Kentucky, 
177 boats, 2689 people, 1333 horses, 766 cattle, 102 wag- 
gons and 1 phaeton. This account is taken from a journal 
kept by the adjutant at Fort Harmar, on the Muskinghum. 
A number passed in the night unobserved.” (16) 

And again: 

“Account of the number of boats, and the persons 
in them, which have passed down the Ohio, for Kentucky 
and elsewhere, from October, 1786, to December, 1788. 
Taken from the register kept at Fort Harmar, viz, 


Boats 857 
Souls 16,203 
Horses 7,190 
Black Cattle 1,811 
Sheep 1,258 
Waggons 563” (17) 


These statistics indicate the rapidity of the westward 
movement. They warn us that the characteristic frontier 
conditions were not to be found permanently in any one 
locality of western Pennsylvania during this period. They 
suggest rather that the frontier moved gradually west- 
ward and that we must consider our description of fron- 
tier life during this period as applicable to the entire re- 
gion in general, but to particular parts for only short per- 
iods of time. 

These boats used for the trip down the Ohio were 
crude affairs, built without iron in their structure and, 
in fact, very similar to rafts in construction and appear- 
ance. As a general rule, they were from thirty to forty 
feet long and about twelve feet broad. A framework was 
held together by wooden pins, and to it were fastened 
floorings which were later caulked. The boats drew very 
little water. (18) 

Many, if not most, of these boats were made in Pitts- 
burgh. The Gazette, of 8 February, 1788, contains the ad- 


16 Gazette, 2 June 1787. _ 
17 Gazette, 24 Jan. 1789. 





18 Francis Bailey, Journal of a tour in the unsettled parts of North 
America in 1796 & 1797, pp. 146-7. 
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vertisement of a boat yard on the Monongahela, owned 
by John Perry. In time the boat-building trade became 
very prominent among the industries of early Pittsburgh. 

The first problems that the emigrant family had to 
solve were the selection of a homestead and the building 
of a home. One of the most favored locations for a fron- 
tier home was a small amphitheatre-shaped tract, where 
the house would occupy a position at the foot of the small 
hills, “that every-thing comes to the house downhill.” The 
tops of ridges and water courses were dividing lines be- 
tween farms. (19) 


The building of the frontier home was most often a 
community problem, especially in those districts which 
already possessed a settled population. The work was done 
with a few crude implements. Little iron was used in the 
construction of the building. All homes on the frontier 
were made of logs. Indeed, many of the frontiersmen knew 
of no other kind of building. (20) 


The description of a house-raising on the frontier giv- 
en by Joseph Doddridge in his Notes on the Settlement and 
Indian Wars of the Western Parts of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania is so good as to make any other description based 
upon it unsatisfactory: 


“a day was appointed_._.for commencing the work 
cf building the cabin. The fatigue party consisted of chop- 
pers, Whose business it was to fell the trees and cut them 
off at proper lengths. A man with a team for hauling them 
lo the place, and arranging them, properly assorted, at the 
sides and ends of the building, a carpenter, if such he 
might be called, whose business it was to search the woods 
for a proper tree for making clapboards for the roof. The 
tree for this purpose must be straight grained and from 
three to four feet in diameter. The boards were split four 
feet long, with a large frow, and as wide as the timber 
would allow. They were used without planing or shaving. 
Another division was employed in getting puncheons for 
the floors of the cabin; this was done by splitting trees, 
about eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces 
with a broad axe. They were half the length of the floor 





19 Doddridge, Notes, p. 104 
20 Ibid., p. 111. 
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they were intended to make. The materials for the cabin 
were mostly prepared on the first day and sometimes the 
foundations laid in the evening. The second day was al- 
lotted for the raising. In the morning of the next day the 
neighbours collected for the raising. The first thing to be 
done was the election of four corner men, whose business 
it was to notch and place the logs. The rest of the company 
furnished them with the timbers. In the meantime the 
boards and puncheons were collected for the floor and 
roof, so that by the time the cabin was a few rounds high 
the sleepers and floor began to be laid. The door was made 
by sawing or cutting the logs in one side so as to make 
an opening about three feet wide. This opening was se- 
cured by upright pieces of timber about three inches thick 
through which holes were bored into the ends of the logs 
tor the purpose of pinning them fast. A similar opening, 
but wider, was made at the end for the chimney. This was 
built of logs and made large enough to admit a back and 
jams of stone. At the square, two end logs projected a 
feot or eighteen inches beyond the wall to receive the but- 
ting poles, as they were called, against which the first row 
of clapboards was supported. The roof was formed by mak- 
ing the end logs shorter until a_ single log formed the 
comb of the roof; on these logs the clapboards were placed, 
the ranges of them lapping some distance in their places 
by logs, placed at proper distances upon them___ 

The roof, and sometimes, the floor were finished on the 
same day of the raising. A third day was commonly spent 
by a few carpenters in leveling off the floor, making a 
clapboard___ 


In the meantime masons were at work. With the heart 
pieces of timber of which the clapboards were made, they 
made billets for chuncking up the cracks between the logs 
of the cabin and chimney, a large bed of mortar was made 
for daubing up these cracks; a few stones formed the back 
and jambs of the chimney.” (21) 

Such, in brief, was the typical method of building a 
house on the frontier. The house itself, a mere log-cabin, 
was not large. Such windows as were provided—and they 
were very few, except in the towns—possessed no glass. 





21 Ibid., pp. 134-7. 
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In most cases, they were protected by oiled paper. (22) 
The clapboard doors were hung upon massive hickory 
hinges and were secured by wooden latches. Latches were 
raised by a leather thong which passed through a small 
hole in the door just above the latch. When the thong was 
pulled in, the door was effectually locked to all outsiders. 
In the construction of these cabins, a nail was never used. 
(23) 

Many of the cabins possessed a loft under the eaves, 
access to which was gained by a rude ladder or by wooden 
pegs driven into the wall. The loft was used as sleeping- 
quarters or as a place for the storage of goods. (24) 

As a general rule, the fireplace was very large. It 
was built of stones on the outside of one end of the cabin, 
but opened into it and took up the greater part of that end. 
The chimney was made of smaller logs well-daubed with 
clay. (25) 

The bed was built with the house and formed part 
of it: 

“a single fork, placed with its lower end in a hole in 
the floor and the upper end fastened to a joist served for 
a bed stead, by placing a pole in the fork with one end 
through a crack between the logs of the wall. This front 
pole was crossed by a shorter one within the fork, with 
its outer end through another crack. From the front pole, 
through a crack between the logs of the end of the house, 
the boards were put on which formed the bottom of the 
bed. Some times other poles were pinned to the fork above 
these, for the purpose of supporting the front and foot 
of the bed, while the walls were the supports of its back 
and head.” (26) 

A substantial, but hardly a very comfortable bed. And yet 
it served for the majority of the early settlers. 

The furniture and other fittings of the cabin were of 
the same rude nature. A table was made of a split slab 
with four sticks set in augur holes for legs. Three-legged 
stools made in the same manner served as chairs. The fam- 





2 Chapman, Old Pittsburgh, pp. 95-6. 
Ibid. 


24 Ibid. 
25 Ibid. 
26 Doddridge, Notes, pp. 136-7. 
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ily ward-robe hung upon pegs driven into the cracks in 
the walls, announcing to visitors the social status of the 
people of the house. (27) 

Taken all in all, the home life of the early frontier was 
hard, and yet it was very real, for the family was thrown 
together in close intimacy with one another. 

The houses of Pittsburgh of the period 1780-1800 
were of varying types. At first the unfinished log cabins 
were the most numerous. Weather-boarding made its 
debut in the late ’eighties; it was followed by the build- 
ing of many stone and brick houses. (28) Two-and three 
storied houses were to be found in Pittsburgh during this 
period, (29) while on the plantations near the town 
large and well-built houses of wood and stone were num- 
erous. Staircases were used as early as 1788. (30) 

As stated before, the furniture of the frontier home 
was rude, in keeping with the building. So far as table- 
ware was needed, a few pewter dishes, supplemented by 
wooden bowls, trenchers and noggins, and some pewter 
plates and spoons were used. Gourds and hard-shelled 
squashes served to hold water. (31) The hunting knife 
was often called into use at the table, and fingers played 
an important part both in the preparation and the eating 
of food. (32) Delft ware was not considered desirable, 
for it dulled the edge of the hunting knife and also was 
too fragile. (33) 

Practically the only fuel used was wood. Hickory was 
considered to be the best, and white and black oak were 
regarded as next in quality. (34) 


“Once started, the fire was kept indefinitely, being 
carefully covered at night and piled with peat; above the 
blaze swung the soot-blackened crane, with its various 
pots and kettles.” (35) 

The crane and the iron kettles, when used, were brought 


27 Ibid. 

28 Gazette, 21 Oct. 1781, 16 Nov. 1793, 19 April 1794. 

29 Gazette, 12 Jan. 1788, 5 Jan. 1799. 

30 Gazette, 12 Jan. 1788. 

31 Doddridge, Notes, pp. 108-9. 

32 Chapman, Old Pittsburgh, p. 96. 

33 Doddridge, Notes, p. 112. 

34 A. S. Bolles, Pennsylvania: province and state, II, 304. 
35 Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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from the East. The fire-sets consisted of a pair of and- 
irons, a long-handled shovel, and a pair of tongs. These 
were found only in the exceptional frontier home and were 
aiso brought from the East. The poker was rarely if ever 
included in the fire-sets until after the introduction of 
coal as fuel. (36) 


Although the Franklin stove was invented in 1745, 
it did not make its way westward with any great rapidity 
until the first years of the nineteenth century. (37) 


The sources of illumination of the old frontier homes 
were chiefly the fireplace, candle-wood, rush-lights and 
candles, with a few lamps during the latter part of the 
period under discussion. The fireplace was most used to 
light the cabin after sundown, and, in fact, was long very 
popular. Candle-wood was merely pieces of resinous pine 
which were stuck into cracks in the walls or in the floor; 
it burned with a smoky flame. The wood was cut and 
dried during the winter. (38) The piths of cane or 
similar reeds were soaked in fat or grease and then burned 
for light, being held by tongs or clips. (39) The candle, 
however, became very popular as a means of supplying 
light. Generally the candles were home-made, although 
in time there grew up a class of men who specialized in 
making candles and devoted all their time to the trade, 
traveling from house to house. There were two methods 
ef making candles, dipping and molding, both of which 
required a considerable amount of skill in execution. The 
latter method was the least used. (40) 


The candle had its several appurtenances—the candle- 
stick, the snuffer and the extinguisher. Candle-sticks were 
of many types and were made of many different materials. 
Snuffers were the scissors-like instruments for trimming 
the wicks, which at that time were not made so as to be 
entirely consumed when burned. Extinguishers were cone- 
shaped pieces of metal attached to handles, used to put 
out the flame. This method was preferable to blowing out 





36 Ibid., pp. 66-7. 

37 Ibid., pp. 72-3. 

38 A. H. Hayward, Colonial lighting, p. 10 
39 Ibid., p. 87. 

40 Ibid., pp. 71-2 
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the flame, for candles, when blown out, gave a disagree- 
able smoke. (41) 

Very few lamps were found on the western frontier 
curing this period, if the advertisements in the Gazette 
may be taken as indicative of the importations from the 
East, where all the lamps were procured. , 

Up to the year 1837, the only means of securing fire 
was flint and steel. (42) The tinder box was a part of 
the equipment of the home as well as of the equipment of 
the frontiersman. It was a small box, made of metal and 
filled with charred linen or some other substance which 
would easily ignite; to the top of the box was attached 
a bit of flint having a sharp edge, so arranged that it 
could be easily struck against the steel lid to produce 
sparks. These would fall on part of the tinder, placed for 
the purpose ina small depression in the top of the box, 
igniting it and producing the desired flame. (43) 

From the point of view of the frontiersman himself, 
the most important piece of the household equipment, even 
more important than the cooking utensils, was the rifle. 
It was a piece of household equipment, in the strict sense 
of the word “household.” Each family possessed at least 
one gun and practically every member was trained in its 
use. The type of life led on the frontier demanded that 
the rifle be as efficient as possible. It was not only the 
principle weapon of defense, but also the means of pro- 
curing a large part of the food and materials for clothing. 
It was all-important during war and scarcely less import- 
ant when the frontier was nominally at peace. Consequent- 
ly, the rifle was chosen with care and was given careful 
attention at all times. 

The guns used during this period were flint-locks and 
were either rifles or smooth-bore muskets. The flint-lock 
came into use about 1700 and gave good use for about a 
century and a half thereafter. (44) It was so named 
from the method of ignition employed. A small pan of 
metal, placed just behind the rear sight and above the end 
ef the barrel, was connected with the barrel by a very small 





41 Ibid., p. 95. 

42 Northend, Colonial homes, p. 170. 

43 Hayward, Colonial lighting, pp. 76-7. 

44 T. H. McKee, The gun book, for boys and men, p. 52. 
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hole. This pan contained the priming powder. Attached 
to it and sloping down into it was a piece of rough-faced 
steel. In the final form taken by the flint-lock, this piece 
ef steel became a part of the cover which protected the 
powder in the pan from wind and dampness. It was pushed 
up by the flint as the latter came down. The flint was a 
small piece of stone attached to a lever. When sprung by 
the trigger, the lever caused the flint to strike sharply on 
the steel over the priming charge. The ignition of the 
priming charge was communicated to the charge in the 
barrel by means of the small hole in the bottom of the 
pan. (45) 

It is evident that there were many opportunities for 
a misfire unless the greatest care was used in charging 
the gun. 

During the Revolution, the majority of the men in the 
colonial armies, and practically all of the men in the Brit- 
ish armies of the earlier period, were armed with muskets, 
i. e., with smooth-bores. (46) Although the invention 
of rifling was made in Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury and brought to a fair stage of perfection by the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth, the rifle did not supplant the old 
smooth-bore musket until the nineteenth century. The rea- 
son for this was the great difficulty attending the load- 
ing of the rifle. While the musket was less accurate and 
had a much shorter range, it was more readily loaded and 
consequently could be fired the more often. (47) 


The loading of the rifle was a process which required 
time and a certain amount of ingenuity. To start the bul- 
let down the barrel of the rifle, a wooden mallet frequent- 
ly was carried, and a heavy iron was always necessary to 
jam the projectile down into place. (48) About 1700 
a method of facilitating the loading of the rifle was de- 
vised and in time came into quite general use. The bullet 
was made just a shade smaller than the bore of the rifle 
and was wrapped in a bit of well-greased rag, called a 
patch. It could then be slipped into the barrel with greater 
ease. Another advantage derived from the use of the patch 








45 Ibid., pp. 51-2. 
46 Ibid., pp. 122-3. 
47 Ibid., pp. 100-15. 
48 Ibid., pp. 115-7. 
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was that the burned cloth prevented the leakage of gases 
at the time of the explosion of the charge and so gave 
greater force and range to the shot. 

The rifle, when so charged, kicked hard. The bullet 
used weighed about a half-ounce. (49) 

It was in America, and there, on the frontier, rather 
than in Europe, that the rifle was first used to any great 
extent. The frontiersman’s first demand of his gun was 
that it be accurate. Speed in loading was desirable but was 
sacrificed to secure range and accuracy. On the other 
hand, the Europeans, living and fighting under different 
conditions, demanded neither range nor accuracy, but 
rapidity of fire. Their fighting was done in the open. 
(50) It was this difference in usage which contributed 
greatly to Braddock’s defeat in 1754. Braddock placed great 
confidence in the idea that his solid ranks, firing smooth- 
bores at short range, could defeat the French and Indians, 
who were armed with rifles and fought from cover. The 
colonial sharpshooters, armed with rifles, prevented the 
defeat from becoming a massacre. (51) 


Breech-loaders did not become common until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. (52) 

Besides the ramrod, the rifleman was equipped with 
a powder flask or powder horn, and a small priming 
flask made of metal or horn, as well as a leathern shot- 
bag. Powder horns were made of the horns of cattle, of 
which the larger ends were closed by wooden discs about 
a quarter-inch in thickness. These were kept in place by 
closely fitted metal brads or broad-headed nails. The tips 
of the horns were cut off about a half-inch from the end, 
to provide openings for the flow of the powder. Small 
metal caps were used to close the ends when the powder 
was not in demand. The horn was slung over the shoulder 
by leather straps. which were often ornamented. The horns 
themselves were in many cases carved and painted. (53) 


The rifles used on the western frontier during this 
period were manufactured in the East. We find records 





49 Ibid., pp. 119-21. 

50 Ibid., pp. 117-8. 

51 Ibid., p. 123. 

52 Ibid., pp. 139-74. 

53 Seen in the Carnegie Museum collection. 
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showing that in 1796 rifles were sold for prices ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars each, according to the 
style of mounting. (54) Rifles were repaired on the 
frontier itself, however. Certain men devoted all their time 
to such work. The work of repairing must have been crude- 
ly done, as this quotation from Doddridge’s Notes shows: 

“A small depression on the surface of a stump or log 
and a wooden mallet, were his instruments for straighten- 
ing the gun barrel when crooked. Without the aid of a bow 
string he could discover the slightest bend in a barrel. 
With a bit of steel, he could make a saw for deepening 
the furrows, when requisite. A few shots determined 
whether the gun could be trusted.” (55) 

With all its imperfection, however, the rifle was a fairly 
efficient and most useful piece of the frontiersman’s 
equipment. 

The rifle was used to secure food, as well as to de- 
fend the frontier folk against their enemies. The food 
came from wood, field and stream. Every family, besides 
having a small garden in which vegetables were cultivated, 
had another small enclosure, of about a half-acre in ex- 
tent, which they called a “truck-patch”. Here were raised 
corn, beans, potatoes, pumpkins and squashes. These vege- 
tables, with the fish and pork, the venison and the bear 
meat, made up the greater part of the family’s food sup- 
ply. The diet was characterized by the phrase “hog and 
hominy.” (56) 

“Johnny-cake and pone were at the outset of the set- 
tlements of the country, the only forms of bread in use 
for breakfast and dinner. At supper, mush and milk were 
the standard dish. When milk was not plenty, which was 
often the case, owing to the scarcity of cattle, or the want 
of proper pasturage for them, the substantial dish of homi- 
ny had to supply the place of them; mush was frequently 
eaten with sweetened water, molasses, bears oil, or the 
gravy of fried meat.” (57) 

Sugar and whiskey were made from the sap of the maple 
tree. (58) 





54 Bailey, Journal, p. 131. 

55 «=P. 146. 

56 Doddridge, Notes, pp. 109-10. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Chapman, Old Pittsburgh, pp. 96-7. 
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Salt was not found in the western country and conse- 
quently had to be imported at great expense from the 
East. It was very valuable; great care was taken of it. 
When salt was measured out for sale, no one was allowed 
to walk across the floor, for fear of disturbing the person 
who was doing the measuring and so causing some of it 
to be spilled. A common price for a bushel of salt was a 
good cow and a calf. (59) 


Practically all the work connected with the produc- 
tion and preparation of food was done by the members 
cf the family who ate it. Corn and hominy mills, worked 
by hand, were to be found in almost every home. They 
were crude affairs, made of wood. Some few were larger 
and permitted the preparation of large quantities of meal 
at one time. (60) In time stone mills were made and put 
into use, and finally the professional miller took over the 
previously domestic function. This later development, how- 
ever, was dependent on the increased growth of population. 


In advertisements and notices found in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette for 27 December, 1788, we find recipes for the 
making of maple sugar, molasses, beer, wine and vinegar 
from the sap of the maple tree. (61) 

Crops raised near Pittsburgh in 1786 included corn, 
rye, wheat, barley, oats and flax. (62) 

As Pittsburgh increased in size, bakers set up their 
business. Three men announced the opening of their shops 
during the years from 1786 to 1788. (63) 

The surplus grain was generally made into whiskey. 
Most often the whiskey was made by the frontier family 
itself. However, an advertisement for an experienced dis- 
tiller in the Gazette of 18 October, 1788, shows that a dis- 
tillery was in operation at that time in Pittsburgh. 

It is interesting to observe that during this period 
both the Allegheny and Monongahela were well-stocked 
with fish, as was also the Ohio. The fish of the Allegheny 
were harder and firmer than those of the other rivers, 
due, in all probability, to the greater coldness and purity 
59 Doddridge, Notes, p. 121. 
60 Jbid., pp. 141-3. 

61 Gazette, 27 Dec. 1788. 
62 Gazette, 16 Dec. 1786. 
63 Gazette, 2 Dec. 1786, 16 Dec. 1786, 10 May 1788. 
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of the water of the Allegheny. The fish most frequently 
caught were the pike, the perch and the sturgeon. Some 
of these weighed as much as twenty pounds. (64) 

Just as the provision and preparation of food was 
a family function, the making of clothing was also part of 
the family’s work. Each clearing had its patch of flax and 
many had a few sheep. The flax and the wool were woven 
into cloth by the women, who also fashioned the garments. 
Linsey-woolsey and coarse linens formed the common ap- 
parel of the women and children, while the tanned or un- 
tanned skins of animals supplied most of the goods which 
went to make up the male attire. (65) 

Linsey-woolsey was made of flax and wool, “the for- 
mer, the chain, the latter, the filling,” and was the warmest 
and most substantial cloth made. It was woven in almost 
every home. The looms were very primitive. (66) 

Every family tanned its own leather. 

“The tan vat was a large trough sunk to its upper edge 
in the ground. A quantity of bark was easily obtained 
every spring, in clearing and fencing land. This, after dry- 
ing, was brought in and on wet days was shaved and 
pounded on a block of wood, with an axe or mallet. Ashes 
were used in place of lime in taking off the hair. Bear oil 
hogs-lard and tallow, answered the place of fish oil. The 
leather, to be sure, was coarse, but it was substantially 
good. The operation of currying was performed by a draw- 
ing knife with its edge turned, after the manner of a cur- 
rying knife. The blacking for the leather was made of soot 
and hogs-lard.” (67) 

The description of the clothing which was worn by 
the typical frontierman, found in Doddridge’s Notes, is 
so well drawn that I believe it best to quote it verbatim: 


“On the frontier, and particularly amongst those who 
were much in the habit of hunting, and going on scouts 
and campaigns, the dress of the men was partly Indian, 
and partly that of civilized nations. The hunting shirt was 
universally worn.—This was a kind of loose frock, reach- 
ing half way down the thighs, with large sleeves, open 


64 Gazette, 29 July 1786. 

65 Chapman, Old Pittsburgh, p. 97. 
66 Doddridge, Notes, p. 143. 

67 Ibid., pp. 143-4. 
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before, and so wide as to lap over a foot or more when 
belted. The cape was large, and sometimes handsomely 
fringed with a ravelled piece of cloth of different colour 
from that of the hunting shirt itself. The bosom of this 
dress served as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, 
jirk, tow for wiping the barrel of the rifle, or any other 
necessary for the hunter or warrior. The belt which was 
always tied behind answered several purposes, besides 
that of holding the dress together—In cold weather the 
mittens, and sometimes the bullet-bag occupied the front 
part of it. To the right side was suspended the tomahawk, 
and to the left the scalping-knife in its leathern sheath.— 
The hunting shirt was generally made of linsey, some- 
times of coarse linen, and a few of dressed deer skins. 
These last were very cold and uncomfortable in wet weath- 
er. The shirt and jacket were of the common fashion. A 
pair of drawers or breeches and leggins, were the dress 
of the thigh, and legs, a pair of moccasins answered 
for the feet much better than shoes. These were made of 
dressed deer skin. They were mostly made of a single 
piece with a gathering seam along the top of the foot, 
and another from the bottom of the heel, without 
gathers as high as the ankle joint or a little higher. 
Flaps were left on each side to reach some distance up 
the legs. These were nicely adapted to the ankles, and 
lower part of the leg by thongs of deer skin, so that no 
Cust, gravel, or snow could get within the moccasin. 


“The moccasin in ordinary use cost but a few hours 
labour to make them... 


In cold weather the moccasins were well-stuffed with 
deers hair, or dry leaves, so as to keep the feet comfortably 
warm; but in wet weather it was usually said that wearing 
them was “a decent way of going barefooted;” and such 
was the fact, owing to the spongy texture of the leather 
of which they were made. 


“Owing to this defective covering of the feet, more 
than to any other circumstance, the greater number of 
our hunters and warriors were afflicted with rheumatism 
in their limbs. Of this disease they were all apprehensive 
in cold or wet weather, and therefore, always slept with 
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their feet to the fire to prevent or cure it as well as they 
could.” (68) 


The women, as a general rule, were clothed with less 
regard for style or fashion. The linsey petticoat and bed- 
gown were the most common among the few pieces of 
the feminine wardrobe. The women often went bare-foot 
in warm weather. (69) The children were universally 
bare-foot as long as the weather would permit. 


In Pittsburgh itself, the fashions were a bit more 
genteel, the customs a bit more strictly observed. An ar- 
ticle in the Gazette of 26 April, 1788, comments with 
pleasure upon the advances to be expected from the in- 
creased use of spinning wheels west of the mountains. 


Various men set themselves up in trade to care for 
the needs of the people for clothing. In 1788, James McKay 
offered his services as a dyer, (70) while in 1794 Ma- 
thew McConn advertised himself as a stocking weaver. 
(71) On 22 December, 1798, John Hannah offered for 
sale two stocking looms. (72) The shoe-making business 
flourished early. In 1789, Thomas Greer advertised for “an 
apprentice to the Boot and Shoe Making Business, a lad 
from about 13 to 15 years of age”, (73) while in 1794 
several journeyman shoemakers were wanted. (74) The 
prices charged for the products of these workers are to be 
found in this advertisement from the Gazette of 2 June, 
1794: 


“The subscriber respectfully informs the public, that 


he makes and sells Boots and Shoes, at the following 
prices for cash, viz, 





Best Boots of Philadelphia legs L_.2 15 0 
eee 2 10 0 
Neats leather ditto _........_____- 2 50 
Mens best shoes bound __________ 14 6 
I I irate aentnainsianiistiainiaiaian 13 6 
Neats best quality -.-.--._--____ 12 6 

68 Pp. 113-5. ‘i 


69 Ibid., pp. 115-6. 

70 Gazette, 19 July 1788. 
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72 Gazette, 22 Dec. 1798. 
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Womens ditto bound and lined__._. 12 6 
em ll 3 

Childrens shoes in proportion and all kinds of mending. 
Gentlemen may be supplied with boots at two days notice, 
and shoes in one day. 

The strictest attention paid to all directions. .. . 

Thomas White 
Pittsburgh, May 28, 1794.” 
E.:vidently boots and shoes were made to order. 

In June, 1798, Thomas and Samuel Magee advertised 
the Setting-up of a hatting business, (75) another bow 
to fashion. Beaver, castor and rorum hats were sold. Ear- 
lier, in 1794, a quantity of hair powder and pomatum was 
advertised for sale, and also a machine for making the 
same. (76) 

It is understood, of course, that the vast majority 
of the manufactured goods used during this period were 
imported from the East. They were brought in by pack 
horses and sometimes by wagons. Most important of these 
imported goods were clothes and clothing, tools—agricul- 
tural, carpenters’, shoe-makers’, turners’ and coopers’— 
and powder and lead. Among the other frequently ad- 
vertised articles were kitchen utensils and table ware, 
desk-furniture, locks, saddles, food-stuffs, spirits, glass 
and glassware, tooth-brushes, razors, looking-glasses, um- 
brellas (after 1788) and soap. (77) 

The householders most often paid for these goods in 
kind, and the payment was frequently by no means punc- 
tual. 

On the frontier itself, especially during the earlier 
period, each family was to a great degree self-sufficing. 
In time, however, there arose those people whose natural 
aptitudes led them to devote their time exclusively to cer- 
tain occupations. The itinerant cooper, gunsmith, iron- 
worker and weaver found work to do. (78) In Pitts- 
burgh itself a great number of occupations arose as the 


75 Gazette, 30 June 1798. 

76 Gazette, 1 Mar. 1794. 

77 Gazette, 17 Aug. 1786, 4 Nov. 1786, Feb. 3, 1787, 1 Sept, 1787, 
I 1787, 14 June 1788, 19 July 1788, 15 June 1789, 28 June 

78 Doddridge, Notes, pp. 144-5. 
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town increased in size. Most important among these were 
those of the mechanic, the smiths, the iron-workers, the 
miller, the carpenter and the distiller. (79) 

With the increased population, the frontier conditions 
gradually moved westward and Pittsburgh became more 
and more a city of the East, rather than a frontier settle- 
ment. Nevertheless, her frontier life had been long and 
interesting. It is hoped that this paper has contributed 
a bit to the better understanding of that frontier life of 
a century and a quarter ago. If but a little sympathy is 
aroused for the workers who struggled for existance under 
the conditions of those days, there will be a better under- 
standing of their political and economic development. 


79 Gazette, 1786-1800, passim. 
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The Romance of Local History 
By JOSEPH H. BANSMAN 





(Continued from January issue) 

In the fall of 1767, learning that some Indians on the 
Allegheny River (then known as the Ohio) were desirous 
of hearing the gospel, Zeisberger of the Moravian Church 
at Bethlehem, with one or two assistants, visited them, 
and established a mission station near the mouth of Tion- 
esta Creek in what is now Venango County, Pennsylvania. 
After severe trials and opposition at that place, which was 
appropriately called Goschgoschunk, or “the place of hogs,” 
he removed, with his assistants and some converts, to the 
Big Beaver, and built near the present town of Moravia 
in what is now Lawrence County (until 1849 a part of 
Beaver County) a village to which was given the Dela- 
ware name of Langundo-utenink, in German, Friedenstadt 
in English, the “City of Peace.” 

The first settlement was made on the east side of the 
river, May 7, 1770, but in the latter part of July following 
the location was changed to the western side. Here were 
erected substantial log houses with stone foundations and 
chimneys, a blacksmith’s shop, and a church which was 
the first house of worship dedicated to God in the Ohio 
valley. Patiently Zeisberger labored here for three years 
assisted by other missionaries sent out at different times 
from Bethlehem, among whom was John Heckewelder, pre- 
viously mentioned, one of the ablest of men and Christians. 
Many converts were made here among the Indians who 
later sealed their testimony with their blood, and so sin- 
cere and simple was the life of these humble men and 
women, both leaders and laity, so pure and Christ-like 
were they that every lover of the good must do them 
reverence. We are fortunate in the fact that we have in 
the Diary of the Rev. David McClure, of whom I have al- 
ready spoken, a picture of this truly “simple life” (the 
simple life was not with these Moravians a mere phase or 
fad as it is in danger of becoming with many today, but 
a deep spiritual fact), and I shall venture to quote a part 
of the account which he gives of his visit in September, 
to Freidenstadt, as follows: 

“It was a neat Moravian village, consisting of one 
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street and houses pretty compact, on each side, with gar- 
dens back. There was a convenient Log church, with a 
small bell, in which the Indians assembled for morning 
and evening prayer..... The missionaries have their 
wives and families with them. They received me with 
great hospitality. At the sound of the bell, the Indians 
assembled in the church for evening prayer. It was 
lighted with candles around the walls on which hung some 
common paintings of Jesus in the manger of Bethlehem, 
with Joseph and Mary; Jesus on the cross; and the Resur- 
rection, etc. On one side sat the elderly men and boys by 
themselves, and on the other the women and girls. The 
evening exercise consisted of devout hymns in the Indian 
language, and in singing they all, young and old, bore a 
part, and the devotion was solemn and impressive. After 
singing a number of hymns, the missionary addressed 
them, in a short exhortation in the Indian language. And 
they retired with great order and stillness to their houses. 
Their hymns are prayers addressed to Jesus Christ, the 
lamb of God, who died for the sins of men and exhorta- 
tions and resolutions to abstain from sin, because sin is 
most displeasing to him and to live in love and practice 
of good works, as he has given us an example. 

“The same exercise was observed also early in the 
morning of the following day. I was agreeably surprised 
to find so devout and orderly a congregation of Christian 
Indians in the wilderness, and pleased with the meek and 
friendly deportment of the Missionaries. 


“The Moravians appear to have adopted the best mode 
of Christianizing the Indians. They go among them with- 
out noise or parade, and by their friendly behaviour con- 
ciliate their good will. They join them in the chase, and 
freely distribute to the helpless and gradually instil into 
the minds of individuals the principles of religion. They 
then invite them who are disposed to harken to them, to 
retire to some convenient place, at a distance from the 
wild Indians, and assist them to build a village, and teach 
them to plant and sow and to carry on some coarse manu- 
factures. 


“Those Indians, thus separated, reverence and love 
their instructors, as their fathers, and withdraw a connec- 
tion with the wild or drinking Indians. Among other in- 
stances of the attachment and respect which the Indians 
show them, I noticed the following circumstance, which 
my Interpreter explained. 
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“In the morning an Indian with his gun and small 
pack, and his wife, came into the house of the missionary. 
Atter conversing in a very friendly manner, the mission- 
ary affectionately saluted the Indian man on the cheek. 
and shook the hand of his wife; and the wife of the mis- 
sionary saluted the cheek of the squaw, and they departed 
pes pleased. The substance of the conversation was as 
ollows: 


“Indian.___-_ Father, I am going a hunting. 

Missionary.__~- How long, my friend, do you expect 
te be gone? And where will you go? 

Indian.___- About six weeks (mentioning the place or 
point of compass he was going). 

Missionary.-_-_-_- Well, dear friends, be always mindful 


of your blessed Saviour, and do nothing to displease Him. 
who loved you and died for you. Go not in the way of the 
wild Indians; but if you meet them show them much love 
and kindness. Be careful to pray your hymns to Jesus 
every night and every morning. May God bless and pros- 
per you, and bring you back in peace and safety.” 

Is not that a charming picture? We are familiar 
with the phrase “the romance of Missions.” Here, sure- 
ly, in our Western wilderness, on the banks of the beauti- 
ful Beaver, was a rare example of it. Not Ulfilas among 
his Goths, nor Boniface in the dark German forests, nor 
Austin among the pagan Saxons, reveals a more heroic 
figure than that of David Zeisberger or John Heckewelder 
among the Deleware Indians at Friedenstadt; nor could 
the holy isles of Iona or Lindisfarne have nourished a 
sweeter piety than that which was shown there. 

But this noble work was not allowed to continue. 
Troubles and dangers had for some time been thickening 
about the little mission, and an invitation to remove to 
the Tuscarawas in the present State of Ohio, which had 
come from the chief and council of the Indians there, had 
also for some weeks been under consideration by the lead- 
ers of the mission and their superiors in the home church 
at Bethlehem. 

In 1773, the state of the frontier had become so alarm- 
ing and the opposition and jealousy of their wild Indian 
neighbors so great that it was not thought safe for the 
brethren to remain longer at Friendenstadt. Kuskuskee 
was not far off, and the whiskey trader was already there, 
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adding the white man’s vices to the passion of the savage. 
Drunken mobs coming down from that place overran the 
town, and the “City of Peace” was often turned into a 
bedlam. The resolution of the missionaries to abandon 
their station was finally taken, and accordingly on the 
thirteenth of April, 1773, the Moravians deserted Fried- 
enstadt. They destroyed their chapel with their own 
hands, in order that it might not be desecrated by the 
wild Indians, who had intimated their intention to con- 
vert it into a house of sacrifice and “medicine-dancing”’. 
Then they bade farewell forever to the scene of three 
years of toils and triumphs, of joys and sorrows, and at 
the call of Zeisberger, the little band of converts set out 
for the valley of the Tuscarawas. There, nine years later, 
was enacted the most horrid tragedy that blackens the 
page of border annals, 


“marked with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven,” 


when our Washington County militia, under circumstances 
of the greatest treachery and barbarity, butchered ninety- 
six of these “tawny sheep of Jesus Christ.” On the spot 
at Gnadenhutten, Ohio, where these Christian Indian 
martyrs fell, a shaft has been erected commemorating 
their sufferings. No spot in Western Pennsylvania is 
more worthy to be considered sacred than that on which 
stood their “City of Peace.” There, too, some memorial 
ought to be built to the men whose labors and self-sacri- 
fice made it sacred, a monument whose inscriptions would 
raise the thought and touch the heart of generations yet 
tc come. 

Many other events of interest belong to the history 
of this region during the Revolutionary period, each of 
which forms a picture upon which I should like to dwell, 
but I have only time left to throw one or two of them for 
an instant upon the screen. 


The tide of war during the Revolution did not, indeed, 
break over the barrier of the Alleghenies, but west of 
Fort Pitt, at Detroit and in Illinois, were the English 
forces, and in the territory between were the hostile 
Indian tribes under British pay. And against these com- 
bined odds the pioneers of Western Pennsylvania stood as 
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did the embattled farmers of New England. The fall of 
1777 saw a fearful increase of Indian hostilities along the 
western borders, and in the following May two regiments 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia militia were raised for the 
Western Department. General Edward Hand had then 
lately, at his own request, been relieved from the command 
of this Department, and Brigadier-General Lachlan McIn- 
tosh of Georgia was appointed by Washington as his suc- 
cessor. An expedition against the British at Detroit and 
their Indian allies which had been voted by Congress and 
which McIntosh was to lead, had had for several reasons 
to be abandoned for that year. McIntosh, however, kept 
Detroit ever in mind as his objective, and during the time 
in which his plans had to be held in abeyance he bent all 
his energies to ensure their ultimate success. In order 
to secure a footing of considerable strategic importance, 
whence he could quickly march either westward into the 
Indian country or in the more northerly direction to De- 
troit, the commander now moved down the Ohio River to 
the mouth of the Big Beaver Creek, where, upon the site 
of the present town of Beaver, he built in the fall of 1778, 
by fatigue of the whole line, the structure which bore in 
honor of himself the name Fort McIntosh. Later he built 
about seventy-five miles farther west, near the site of the 
present town of Bolivar, Ohio, another and smaller fort 
which was named for the then president of the Con- 
tinental Congress, Henry Laurens, Fort Laurens. 

Fort McIntosh was a small fort built entirely of logs, 
and under modern military conditions would be insignifi- 
cant enough, but in its own day, and for the purpose for 
which it was erected it was an important undertaking. It 
was noteworthy as having been the first military post of 
the United States established upon the “Indian side” of 
the Ohio, i. e. upon the northern side of the river, land, 
when, in 1778, the headquarters of the army were re- 
moved to it from Fort Pitt, there was assembled there the 
largest force ever collected west of the mountains during 
the Revolutionary War, a force numbering in all about 
thirteen hundred men. 


The erection of this fort was severely criticized by 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead, who succeeded McIntosh in the 
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command of the Western Department. He calls it “that 
very romantic building which was erected by the hands of 
hundreds who would rather have fought than wrought,” 
and “the hobby-horse which he (McIntosh) built at Beaver 
Creek;” but Washington approved its erection, and Henry 
Knox, the first Secretary of War under the Constitution, 
speaks of it as “being estimated of considerate importance 
in a defensive system for the frontiers.” 

The condition of the garrison here was at times one 
of great hardship, and the discipline was often ‘harsh in 
the extreme. Flogging of the men with as high as one 
hundred and twenty lashes at one period was an almost 
daily event, and several soldiers were shot without the 
tormality of a courtmartial. The Indians were always 
skulking about the fort, watching for a chance to pick off 
the unwary, and sometimes in dry seasons they set fire to 
the surrounding woods in hopes that the flames or sparks 
would ignite the buildings. There are touches which re- 
lieve the picture of its gloom, however;—such as this little 
bit from a letter from Josiah Harmar to Colonel Francis 
Johnston, dated at this post, June 21, 1785: 

“I wish you were here to view the beauties of Fort 
Mcintosh. What think you of pike of 25 pounds, perch 15 
to 20 pounds, catfish 40 pounds, bass, pickerel, sturgeon, 
etc. You would certainly enjoy yourself. It is very 
fortunate there is such an abundance of fish, as the con- 
tractor for this place sometime past has failed in his sup- 
plies of beef. 

“This would be a glorious season for Col. Wood, or 
any extravagant lover of strawberries, the earth is most 
abundantly covered with them; we have them in such 
plenty that I am almost surfeited with them. The addi- 
tion of fine rich cream is not lacking.” 

Many important transactions took place at Fort Mc- 
Intosh, and it was either under the command of, or was 
visited by many men famous in the days of the Revolu- 
tion and afterwards; such as Colonel John Gibson, Major 
Ebenezer Denny, Arthur Lee, and Generals Richard But- 
ler and George Rogers Clark. The three last named, Lee, 
Butler, and Clark, were the Commissioners Plenipotentiary 
of the United States at the treaty which was made with 
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the Delaware and Wyandot Indians at Fort McIntosh in 
January, 1785. At this treaty many prisoners held by 
the Indians were surrendered. Among these surrendered 
captives was James Lyon, for many years afterwards a 
highly respected citizen of Beaver. We are accustomed 
to think of the period of the Indian occupation of this 
region as having been at a great distance of time; it seems 
almost as remote to us as the Neolithic Age; and yet how 
close it will seem when I tell you that there is living in 
the town of Beaver today a lady in the full possession of 
all her mental and physical faculties who is the child of 
James Lyon, that same Indian captive:—not his great 
vreat grand-daughter, nor his great grand-daughter, nor 
his grand-daughter, but his daughter. This is Sarah K. 
(Lyon) Allison, the widow of Dr. George W. Allison. Dr. 
Allison was the third son of the Hon. James Allison, Jr., 
and was born here in Washington. His father was a 
nephew of David Bradford, in whose office he studied law. 

On the demolition of Fort McIntosh in 1789, there 
were erected, by order of the War Department, at what is 
now New Brighton, a block-house which also was of some 
importance in the period immediately succeeding the 
Revolutionary War. It was at this block-house, that, in 
the spring of 1791, the famous scout, Captain Sam Brady, 
and a party of rangers came upon a number of Indians 
who were trading there at the store of William Wilson, an 
{ndian trader, and without parley, killed several of them. 
Two years later Brady was tried at Pittsburgh for this 
murder and was acquitted. Guyasutha, the Indian chief 
was Brady’s principal witness, and swore up and down 
through thick and thin for him. After the trial, James 
Ross, Esq., Brady’s counsel, spoke to Guyasutha, express- 
ing his surprise at the readiness of the latter to swear to 
any thing and everything that favored his client. Slap- 
ping his breast, the old chief proudly exclaimed, “Am I 
not the friend of Brady!” 


In November, 1789, a sad accident occurred near this 
block-house. General Samuel Holden Parsons, a noted 
soldier and statesman of Conneticut, had been sent out by 
his State to survey the lands of Western Reserve. In 
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company with Captain Heart he had reached the Salt 
Springs in what is now called Ohio, but a severe cold 
which he had contracted some weeks before unfitted him 
for farther travel and he decided to return to Fort Pitt. 
On his way back he had reached the Beaver, when send- 
ing a man with his horses around by land with a message 
te Lieutenant McDowell at the block-house saying that he 
would be there for dinner, he in a foolhardy manner at- 
tempted to run the rapids (what are now called the Falls) 
of that stream in a canoe, having for a companion in his 
cesperate venture a man with a broken leg. The canoe 
was in some way upset, and both its occupants were 
arowned. The body of General Parsons was found six 
months later at the mouth of the Beaver, and was buried 
in the block-house graveyard. 


I have time left for only one thing more and not 
sufficient time for that. On the right bank of the Ohio 
River, seven miles above the mouth of the Big Beaver, is 
a half-mile stretch of land which has more historic in- 
terest than any other spot of equal extent in Western 
Pennsylvania, with the possible exception of the bit of 
ground where stood Fort Pitt. Here was Logstown, of 
which I have already, but inadequately, spoken; here, in 
1825, was begun the last settlement of the Harmony 
Society, certainly one of the most interesting social and 
economic experiments ever made, to which I can only 
make this passing allusion, and here, too, in the winter of 
1792-1793, was the campground of Anthony Wayne, where 
he drilled his Legions for his great campaign against the 
Miami Indians. I should require an hour to give you the 
data in my possession concerning Wayne’s encampment at 
Legionville, most of which I have obtained from original 
sources, such as his own letters and Orderly Books, etc. 
Suffice it to say that the ground here occupied by Wayne 
was named by him Legionville because his army was offi- 
cially known as “The Legion of the United States.” The 
Legion was divided into four sub-legions. It was largely 
recruited at Fort La Fayette in Pittsburgh in the summer 
and fall of 1792, and in November of that year it was 
moved down to its winter quarters at the place named. 
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The site chosen for the encampment was a very favorable 
one, being on the second terrace of the Ohio River, with 
that stream on its rear, Logstown Run on its right flank, 
a deep ravine on its left flank and with steep declivities 
on three sides, around which as well as on the front deep 
entrenchments were made, with redoubts from which the 
lines of the entrenchments could be swept with an enfil- 
ading fire. In a letter to General Knox, Secretary of War 
which I have read, Wayne says: “I have made choice of 
an encampment on the bank of the river from which all 
the Indians in the wilderness could not dislodge us.” I 
may say that in the woods, where the ground has not 
been disturbed by cultivation, the remaining intrench- 
ments of this camp in some places, especially around the 
redoubts, are still, after more than a century, six and 
seven feet deep. 

In his new camp at Legionville, as at Pittsburgh, 
Wayne continued the work of turning his raw recruits 
into a compact and disciplined army. His labors by day 
and by night were unceasing, for his men were totally in- 
experienced, and even his officers were for the most, part 
without adequate military training. The frightful defeats 
of Harmar and St. Clair a few years before by the very 
Indians against whom he was now going had completely 
unnerved the soldiers, and the very bravest could not look 
forward to another encounter with them without forebod- 
ing disaster; the commander had therefore not only to 
give his troops the training of soldiers, but he also had to 
lift them from despondency and to inspire them with the 
confidence of victory against a capable and ruthless enemy. 
And all this he did while suffering with a malady which 
threatened to cut him off at any moment. Writing from 
Legionville to his brother-in-law Captain William Hayman 
of Chester County, he describes his sickness, which was a 
violent lax and bilious vomiting, and says: “besides, every 
moment of my time is absorbed in public business—the 
defense of upward of one thousand miles, and in provid- 
ing for and disciplining a new army who have yet to learn 
the dreadful trade of DEATH.” 

In April of 1793, the camp at Legionville broke up 
and the army descended the Ohio in boats to Fort Wash- 
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ington (now Cincinnati); its passage presenting a splen- 
did and inspiring pageant which was watched with in- 
terest by the settlers on the banks, and doubtless also by 
many a dusky Indian warrior hidden in the verdure of the 
forests which then lined the shores of the “Beautiful 
River”. After a deliberate and cautious advance across 
the country, building forts as he went, Wayne, in August 
of the following year (1794), met the Indians at Maumee 
Rapids, and in a decisive and brilliant action completely 
cverwhelmed them. This engagement is sometimes called 
the battle of Fallen Timbers from the fact that the Indians 
had taken their position behind a long line of forest trees 
which had sometime before been prostrated by a tornado. 
But the natural barrier thus provided was no obstacle to 
the impetuous leader who now attacked them. In the 
caution of his advance, and in tremendous force with 
which he delivered his final blow Wayne fully justified 
the two sobriquets of “Black Snake” and “Tornado” which 
the Indians themselves had bestowed upon them. 


The battle of Fallen Timbers is one of the decisive 
battles in American History. Its importance lies in the 
fact that its results were threefold, viz., local, national, 
and international. Let me briefly state these results. 

Its local effect was this. Previous to Wayne’s victory 
and his treaty with the Indians at Greenville in the fol- 
lowing year (1795), the whole region beyond the Ohio was 
hermetically sealed against settlement by the whites. It 
was called the “Indian Country,” and the rights of the 
Indians therein were carefully guarded by the Govern- 
ment. Its soil was untrodden except by soldiers, traders 
and a few adventurous men who tried to make settlements 
in spite of Government orders and Indian tomahawks. 
After the treaty of Greenville settlement became safe and 
lawful and the pioneers began to enter the country by 
scores and hundreds. The extent of this immigration is 
indicated in a letter from Judge Alexander Addison to 
Governor Mifflin, in which he is urging the erection in 
that region of machinery of law and justice. He says: 
“The idea of a new county ought to be fixed and prose- 
cuted as soon as possible. I dread the consequence of the 
fiood of mad people who have gone over the Allegheny 
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and Ohio to make settlements; their number is inconceiv- 
able, and they will, perhaps, be dangerous, unless law can 
be brought in among them.” 

The next, or the national, result of Wayne’s victory 
was its effect upon the Indians along the Great Lakes, 
and in Georgia, and other Southern States. Encouraged 
by the bloody triumphs of the Miami warriors, the former 
were just on the eve of an uprising against the whites. 
But after they had heard of the crushing defeat suffered 
by the Miami Confederacy they had no stomach for fight 
and settled down into a lasting peace. 

The international effect of this victory was even more 
important. Until now, although the definitive treaty of 
peace between the Americans and Great Britain had been 
signed in 1783, the British stiil held twelve military posts 
in the Northwest Territory. The Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers was fought almost under the guns of one of these 
posts. The savages were being everywhere encouraged 
by the British to continue their merciless raids upon the 
frontiers. They were often supplied with British arms, 
and sometimes led by British officers. In London, too, 
our minister, Mr. Jay, was vainly trying to bring to a 
close his negotiations with the British ministry for the 
surrender of the posts referred to. All this was much 
changed by Wayne’s success. Jay’s treaty was immedi- 
ately signed, the Western posts were given up, and the 
great Northwest Territory was pacified. We may almost 
say that this was the actual close of the Revolutionary 
War. The United States, and especially Western Pennsyl- 
vania, owe a greater debt of gratitude to Anthony Wayne 
than either has ever paid. 

But I must close, I trust that I have to some extent 
made good my thesis—namely—that our local annals are 
well worthy of our affectionate interest and study. Well 
may the poet sing: 

“Land of the West! where naught is old 

Or fading, but tradition hoary— 
Thy yet unwritten annals hold 
Of many a daring deed the story; 
Man’s might of arm hath here been tried 
And woman’s glorious strength of soul.” 
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(Continued from January Issue) 

Christian Krepps purchased in 1772 a tomahawk 
right to a tract of land adjoining Indian Peter, and 
had commenced an improvement at the base of a very 
elevated hill still known in that section as “Krepps Knob.” 
He and his wife entering their cabin, from which they 
had been absent the greater part of the day, discovered 
a number of large rattle snakes crawling from under their 
bed. It turned out that they had unknowingly, built their 
cabin over a den of snakes, and as the warm weather ap- 
proached, they were enlivened from their torpid state 
and had issued forth to see what intrusion had been made 
upon their hitherto undisturbed premises. Krepps and 
his wife were Germans and had resided on a part of the 
ground now occupied by the Northern Liberties of Phila- 
delphia—were unaccustomed to reptiles of that kind and 
felt no disposition to contest the right of occupancy with 
their snakeships. The same day they packed up their 
duds and retraced the way to their former residence, a 
few years after returned and completed their improve- 
ment. 

An early settlement was made at the mouth of Pike 
run by Robt. Jackman. Doct. Charles Wheeler made a set- 
tlement four miles from the river on the West side, in the 
year 1775 or 6. This gentleman had been educated in Eng- 
land and having emigrated to the Colony of Virginia re- 
ceived the appointment of Surgeon, and accompanied the 
army of Lord Dunmore in the expedition to the West. He 
was the only surgeon attached to that army. He soon 
after selected the location above stated. He was the first 
and for many years the only Physician in that section of 
Country.* He died in the year 1814 at the age of 71 years 


*Inscription on tombstone in Episcopal Churchyard Brownsville. 

“To the memory of Charles Wheeler, M.D., who departed this life Sep. 18153, 
in the 7ist year of his age.’ 

“Also in memory of Elizabeth Wheeler, who departed this life on October 13th, 
1838 in the 94th year of her age. They emigrated to America in 1769.’ 

“They were generous and good citizens.’ 

“They died without issue and left an estate of about $10,000 to their friends 
the church and their domestics. 

And I Joseph Crawford one of the Executors consecrate this monument to 
their memory in 1840.” 
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and his wife, who came with him from England and had 
shared with him in all the vicissitudes of a frontier life 
died in the year 1838 at the advanced age of 94 years. 

Not many of the tracts of land were originally “taken 
up” by actual settlers. Surveyors and land speculators had 
early penetrated the country and secured the choice spots 
and afterwards disposed of them to those who wished to 
occupy them. Money was scarce and seldom attainable and 
a barter was resorted to in the purchase. The considera- 
tion of a tomahawk right for a four hundred acre tract 
was a cow, a horse and more frequently a rifle gun. 

After the expedition of Dunmore in 1774 few inroads 
were made by the Indians with an hostile intent. The few 
citizens felt pretty secure and settlements progressed more 
rapidly by immigration. The first flouring mill probably 
west of the mountains was built by Phillip Shute herein- 
before mentioned, about the year 1772-3, on a small but 
permanent stream flowing at the base of Laurel hill, two 
miles East of Union Town. The next and about the same 
time, by John Davidson a mill-right, on a branch of Red- 
stone Creek three miles East of Brownsville. This last 
was what is denominated a “Thunder gust” mill. It was 
put up at little expense for a dam on an insufficient stream 
and could only move after heavy rains, it was of not much 
convenience to the public and had it not been for a few 
hand mills brought from the East, inconvenience for the 
want of bread would have prevailed. These hand mills 
were like the old fashioned post coffee mills, but on a much 
larger scale, they had a fly wheel appendant to assist the 
power applied. 

In 1780 Samuel Jackson built a flouring and saw mill 
at the mouth of big Redstone Creek. He was a mill right 
by trade, and very capable of arranging the whole so as 
to perform well and make good work. Soon after, Septi- 
mus Cadwalader had his flouring mill built on Dunlaps 
Creek, one mile from its mouth. These two mills were of 
great convenience to the settlers about the “old Fort”. 

Andrew Kramer, Christian Kramer, George Reppart, 
Christian Reppart and four others, all glass blowers who 
had come from Germany and were working at a glass fac- 
tory on Pope Creek, Frederick County, Maryland, were 
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solicited by Col. Hart, the father-in-law of Henry Clay, to 
go to Lexington, Ky. and in connection with him, erect a 
glass factory there; they proceeded thither, but the coun- 
try was so new, few houses and those of the most ordinary 
kind with greased paper in the windows as a substitute for 
glass, they thought the prospect not very promising and 
all determined to return to the place of their former labours. 
On their way they met with Albert Gallatin at New Geneva 
where he then resided. That gentleman in the course of 
conversation learned the object of their journey to the West 
and their disappointment. He proposed that in connec- 
tion with himself, works should be erected where they then 
were. His proposition was acceded to and in due time the 
works were completed and put into operation. This was 
the first glass factory in the Western Country and many 
of the old settlers will recollect the “New Geneva glass”. 

In 1795 Samuel Jackson and Jonathan Sharpless erect- 
ed on Redstone Creek four miles from Brownsville, a paper 
mill with two engines. This was the first mill of that de- 
scription, and upon it, the people of the West were mainly 
dependant for their writing, printing and wrapping paper. 

About the year 1790 a furnace was erected by Turn- 
bull Marmie and Co. on Jacobs Creek, but soon after it was 
put into blast, an accident happened and it was discon- 
tinued. The first successful one, was erected a few years 
after by Col. Isaac Meason, John Gibson and Moses Dillon 
called Union Furnace. It was propelled by the water of 
Dunbar’s run and situated 8 miles N. E. of Union Town. 
The number was increased as the population and conse- 
quent demand was augmented. To some Forges were ap- 
pended, by which the metal was converted by means of 
heavy hammers, into bar iron, of the various sizes and di- 
mensions. The supply of castings and bar iron from these 
works, were of great importance to the people West of the 
mountains as they were previously dependent upon the East 
for their supply. The transportation and expense thereof, 
caused the price to be high and added considerable to the 
outlay,—but the manufacture of the raw material in the 
West, brought hither manufactures of the various agricul- 
tural implements and in a few years a supply equal to the 
demand was fabricated. 
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The French who were claimants of the country from 
Fort Duquesne to New Orleans, had established a line of mil- 
itary posts between these points and were early navigators 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. In 1772 John Dawson 
and five others dug out two canoes, near where Connelsville 
now stands, launched and lashed them together, and embark- 
ing, navigated them to New Orleans on a trip of exploration 
and pleasure. They were about four months making the 
voyage thither. It is probable, these men were the first 
Americans that made a voyage the whole length of these 
rivers. 

It is really astonishing when we look back at the ad- 
venturous disposition, manifested by the early settlers of 
the West, and in few instances more remarkable than in 
the voyagers mentioned. The two Dawsons had been raised 
in the neighborhood of George Town D. C., had never been 
accustomed to a frontier life, until they crossed the mount- 
ains in 1769 and 1770. It would seem that commingling 
but for a brief period, they imbibed the spirit of their as- 
sociates and a curiosity excited to explore a wilderness of 
two thousand miles in extent, encountering dangers, fa- 
tigues and in risque of their lives, and all it would appear 
as if to ascertain where the mighty river poured forth 
her waters. John Dawson, one of the voyagers, we have al- 
ready stated herein, died in Oct. 1845 at Urbana, Ohio, at 
the advanced age of 97 years and 8 months. If a similar 
voyage had been made, in the latter years of his prolong- 
ed life, what an unsurpassed change would have presented 
itself to his view. 

Col. Burd who was sent out in 1759 with two hundred 
men to cut a road from Braddock road to the Monongahela 
river, states in his journal that they had for their Chap- 
lain the Rev. Doct. Allison of the Church of England, 
through whose official instrumentality several mutinies 
were quelled. He doubtless was the first Rev. gentleman, 
that raised his voice at the throne of grace in this region, 
if not, West of the mountains, unless a chaplain accompan- 
ied the expedition of Braddock in 1755 or of Forbes in 1758, 
of which no mention is made in history. 

The first church edifice built in this section was upon 
a lot of four acres donated by George Clark four miles East 
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of Brownsville. It was for those of the Episcopal Church 
and the principal contributors were Mrs. Hutton, Capt. 
Macgruder, Wm. Goe, Geo. Clark and others. The building 
is of hewn logs, and although erected previous to or during 
the Revolution is still standing in a dilapidated state. The 
Rev. Mr. Matthews was the Rector. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Robt. Ayres, who is still living at Franklin, Pa. 
Another was built of similar materials about the same per- 
iod, and for the same denomination about midway between 
Brownsville and Union Town on a few acres of ground 
given by Robt. Jackson. This latter building was taken 
down a few years ago and a brick one put in its place. 

Four miles South West of Brownsville, the Presbyter- 
ian denomination erected their first house of worship; it 
was of hewn logs, but a substantial stone one now supplies 
its place. Doct. Dunlap the first or at farthest the second 
President of Jefferson College was the first Pastor. His 
successor was the Rev. Jacob Jennings, who continued to 
officiate for nearly forty years, and until age and infir- 
mities prevented. Another was built by the same society, 
about the same time, near the Northern line of the County, 
wherein, for many years the Rev. Wm. Finley officiated 
as an acceptable Pastor to the congregation. 

Previous to 1800 the Society of Friends built their 
first Meetinghouse two miles S/West of Brownsville, 
which having been destroyed soon after by fire, caused 
the same meeting, to obtain a piece of ground on the hill 
back of Bridgeport on which they erected a large stone 
building for holding their meetings. 


The whole of Fayette County is underlaid by a strata 
of superior bituminous coal, and of such easy access, that 
every farm may have its own supply. During the progress 
of Col. Burd’s road cutting in 1759 his men encamped on 
a small run, which empties into Redstone Creek, some four 
or five miles from where Brownsville now stands. In the 
bed of that stream, fully exposed to view by the action of 
the water, stone coal was obtained and about one bushel 
burned. This was probably the first coal burned in that re- 
gion by the whites. That the Indians or a race of people, 
of whom we have no knowledge, were aware of its pre- 
sence and of its ignitable property, we can readily believe, 
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from the burned appearance of the ground and the coal 
cinders found at the face of the coal in many places, eight 
or ten feet from the surface, when excavating to obtain 
access to the coal vein. No coal had been used at Browns- 
ville when Jacob Bowman Esq. settled there in 1787. The 
year following, he had a wrought iron grate made and ob- 
tained coal from the bed of Dunlaps Creek about a mile 
above its junction with the river, which he made use of in 
his family. It was not then known, that the hill on which 
the town stands, rested upon a bed of coal, and that all 
the hills in the vicinity equally abounded with it. There 
was no inducement to search for it, wood was abundant 
and easily obtained at a cheap rate. It was by accident that 
the vein of 8 to 10 feet in thickness was known to exist 
thereabouts. 


In 1793 John McCourtney was having a cellar excavat- 
ed at the base of the River hill near the northern limits 
of the town plot, where the workmen came upon the coal. 
The next year he opened an entrance nearby, from which 
the citizens got their supplies for several years, as it grad- 
ually came into more general use. 


The good housewives were tenacious of their rights 
in the kitchen department and very reluctantly gave way 
to its substitution as fuel for culinary purposes. Custom 
and fashion however in a few years obtained the predom- 
inancy, and we might say that it is now indiscriminately 
used. 


After the successful campaign of General Forbes in 
1758 and the capture of Fort du Quesne, it became nec- 
essary to form a more intimate and accessible communica- 
tion between the settlement and that distant Post and also 
the establishment of others to prevent the predatory in- 
cursions of the Savages into the newly settled parts of the 
territory. The manuscript journal of Col. Burd which is 
minute and written in a very legible hand and now among 
the archives of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg states that in 
1759 he was dispatched with two hundred men to cut a 
road from Braddock road to the Monongahela. That he 
proceeded along said road to the base of Laurel hill to the 
settlement of Mr. Gist or Gest, the same who is mentioned 
in the history of Braddocks war as having given some pio- 
neer aid to that army. That plantation is now known as 
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Mt. Braddock, the family domicile of the late Col. Isaac 
Meason and his descendants to the present day. From Gist’s 
he diverged to the west and at an angle of divergement he 
marked a tree J. B. 1759—pursuing that course he crossed 
Redstone Creek to the left bank and whilst the men were 
employed he reconnoitered the country by pursuing that 
stream to its junction with the Monongahela river, thence 
up that river about a mile to where it was joined by the 
Nemocalling Creek, now known as Dunlap’s Creek, seperat- 
ing the two boroughs of Brownsville and Bridgeport and 
over which on the route of the national road there is a 
bridge of entire cast iron, the most permanent and the only 
bridge of that material in the United States. On the high 
bank at the junction of the Monongahela and Nemocalling 
he built a fort. 


We have seen it stated in a credible work that the fort 
at that time was built by Capt. Paull, that is doubtless an 
error as the journal of Col. Burd should supply ample evi- 
dence to settle the matter. The probability is that after 
the accomplishment of the object for which the command- 
ing officer was sent he placed Capt. Paull in command. 


In 1794 an opposition was manifested by many of the 
citizens of the four south-western counties of Pennsylvania 
to the Act of Congress levying a tax on distilled liquor 
which eventually broke into open resistance and was known 
as the whiskey insurrection. The central locality of the 
operations was at Parkinson’s Ferry on the Monongahela, 
now Williamsport, but as some of the citizens of Fayette 
County participated and that county was famous for her 
numerous distilleries, several meetings of the insurgents 
were held at Brownsville. 


Samuel Jackson, a member of the Society of Friends, 
whose religious principles were opposed to the distillation 
of liquor, was favorable to the Acts of Government ana 
had called one of the insurgent meetings a “Scrub Con- 
gress”. This gave umbrage to them and at a subsequent 
meeting it was proposed that a file of men should be dis- 
patched to the residence of Samuel a short distance there- 
from and bring him before them for condemnation and 
punishment. Samuel, being a man of peace, submitted 
without resistance to the commands of his unwelcome visi- 
tors and proceeded with them into the midst of the assem- 
blage as unconcernedly as if he were attending to his pri- 
vate avocation. 
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The late Judge Brackenridge, who was of the assem- 
blage, was personally acquainted with Samuel and had a 
friendly regard for him, mounted the stand and commenced 
a harangue in which he admitted that Samuel has been 
remiss in applying so inappropriate a term to so august 
and legitimate an assemblage of sovereign people, but that 
he attributed it more to a want of reflection on his part 
than to an enmity or design and that as great a degrada- 
tion as they could inflict upon him in return would be to 
stigmatize him with the name of ‘Scrub Quaker’. It had 
the intended effect. The insurgents took [the advice] and 
Samuel was discharged with the appellation of being a 
Scrub Quaker. 


The settlement of the country has been attended 
with difficulties and dangers from Indian depredation as 
it progressed westward, from the Atlantic——The settlers 
of the Conococheague valley, now embraced within the 
limits of Washington County, Maryland, had privations 
te endure from marauding Indians, and had to till their 
fields, encumbered with their guns—About the year 1751, 
John Adam Easter, Adam Rough, Peter Shees & Jacob 
Shees, who had settled in that valley about 8 miles west 
of where Hagerstown now stands, were employed in gath- 
ering the grain of one of the parties, and hauling the same 
to a private Fort about three miles distant when they were 
attacked by a party of Indians who had made a descent 
from the adjacent North Mountain. Jacob Shees was kill- 
ed at the first fire. John Adam Easter, in the act of re- 
turning the fire was wounded in the hand and shoulder— 
Adams Rough and Peter Shees were made prisoners—John 
Adam Easter fled in the direction of the expected return of 
the waggon, for the purpose of apprising the hands with 
the waggon, of the dangers—He carried his gun with him, 
but finding himself getting weak with the loss of blood, 
he placed it, under some willows growing along a branch 
in his rout, where it was afterwards found and has been 
retained by my father Jacob Bowman Esq. as a memento 
of the danger of his grandfather—The Indians having 
bound the hands of the two prisoners, Rough and Shees— 
and lashed them to trees—pursued Easter—but he having 


reached the waggon and gotten into it—hastily retreated 
to the fort— 


Peter Easter son of John the preceding and John 
Hicks boys of about 15 years old—had been sent in pur- 
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suit of the cows which had wandered off from the Fort & 
were supposed to be in their accustomed range about a 
mile further off—Whilst thus engaged, they too were fired 
upon by an other party of Indians and fled in a direction 
to the grain field where they knew their friends were em- 
ployed. They reached the adjacent wood where Adam 
Rough was bound to a tree, and succeeded in disengaging 
him from the tree, but having no knife to cut the cord 
with which his hands were bound, were endeavoring to 
loosen with their hands. While thus engaged, the Indian 
who had pursued John Adam _ Easter returned for his 
prisoner and finding Peter Easter employed in extricating 
him—tomahawked and killed him on the spot—John Hicks 
was taken prisoner—Adam Rough made his escape a few 
days after his imprisonment—Peter Shees was retained 
three years—and John Hicks who was but a youth, became 
enamoured with the Indian life, remained with them—lIn 
1785 he visited his mother who was still residing near 
Hagerstown, accoutered in all the habiliments of an Indian 
and was very desirous that his only brother should accom- 
panying him to the nation and become one of them— 

The adventure here related, does not differ material- 
ly from hundreds of others which have taken place in the 
advance of civilization upon Indian territory and, and I 
should not have considered it worthy of your notice, but 
tor the purpose of identifying the ancestry of the num- 
erous family of Hicks’ who have figured conspicuously 
in the transactions of the Cherokee Nation—John Hicks, 
was six feet two or three inches high, athletic & stout 
in proportions, and worthy of the natives’ admiration and 
respect as a chieftain. He had several native wives and 
his family became numerous— 

According to Mr. Edmund Hayes Bell, who kindly submitted for 
publication this old manuscript, the last three paragraphs, unsigned 
but in the handwriting of James Lowry, may be a part, unattached, 


of a letter to Hon. Andrew Stewart, February 24, 1845. This letter 
will be published in the July issue—The Editor. 
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List of Articles Presented to The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 


399—Frame 18'2x23 The Map of West Pennsylvania. 
| —~* Showing Wills Creek—Geonges Creek 





Savage gy | a 
rench are now coming Yaughgone River Turtle reek—Laco- 
| trem, thete Forts on and, mick Creek—French Creek The _Alle- 
| near the Lake Erie to Ven- | gheny Monongahela and Ohio River's. 
| ango to Erect another Fort Also showing a trail or road beginning 
| and from thence they design | at Wills Creek to Turkey Foot to Mr. 
to the Forks of Mononga- | Gist’s new settlement to Queen Aliquip- 
hela and to the Logs Town | Pas to Mr. Fraziers to Shanapins 
and so to continue down the | Own crossing the Ohio to The Logs 
River Building at the most | Town to Menaceing Town to Mingo 
convenient places in order Town to Cusausca Town to Vinango 
to prevent our Settlements | t0 Cussawaya to Fort LeBoeuf to Fort 
- Copied from the original in the Britia 
. . ‘ opied from the original in the British 
NB A little below Shana- | Wruseum (Add.MS.15.563 B.) 
for W. M. Darlington Esq., 1882. 
This map was exhibited in the Pitts- 
burgh Building at the Sesqui Centen- 
nial Exposition, Philadelphia, Penna. 
1926. 
| Presented by 


Mr. William H. Stevenson 


Jin Town in the Forkes is 
the place where we are 
going immediately to Build 
a Fort as it Commands the 
| Ohio and the Monongahela. 





400—Frame 15'/2x18 
Plan of Pittsbugh. 
Pittsburgh in 1825-26; From “The Travels of H. H. Bern- 
hard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, in North America, 1825- 
26.” 
Presented by 


Mr. John C. Slack 
401—Frame 12/2x9', 

Sketch found among Wayne Mss Collection Letters, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, Philadelphia. This sketch is believed 
to represent the arrangement of Wayne’s encampment around 
Fort Fayette, in 1792, with the outposts on the other side of 
the river Allegheny, and in other directions to protect it. Ref- 
erence to the map of Bernhard, presented by Mr. Slack, show- 
ing the small stream running into the river, seems to bear 
out this idea. 


402—Frame 8!/2x12', 
Collot’s Map. 

The Plan of the town of Pittsburgh, 1796. 
Presented to 

The Historical Society of 

Western Pennsylvania, by 

Dolly Madison Chapter 

United States Daughters 

of 1812. 
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403—Frame 22'2x26 
Containing several photographs, one of which is of the first 
automobile gasoline pumping fire engine built in America. 

The apparatus was pink | in 1908 by Thomas L. Pfarr, now 
Fire Marshall of Allegheny County. The work was done in 
his laundry plant, without a drawing or blue print, only a 
pencil sketch made on the white washed wall. Mr. Pfarr was 
born and lived opposite No. 4 engine company, so his early in- 
terest was in the firemen, and the doings at the No. 4 station. 
When lettering the engine No. 4, D. P. S. Bureau of Fire, 
Pittsburgh, was placed on the machine in honor of the Com- 
pany of his boyhood days. At the time of building the auto- 
mobile fire engine the officials of Pittsburgh could not be made 
to believe in its practicability. The apparatus was so built 
that the same engine which propelled the machine pumped 
water and threw four streams at one time. It had two reels 
at the rear each with a capacity of 600 feet of hose arranged 
so as to lay two lines at one time already coupled for action. 
The hose could be reeled up by operating a foot lever. The 
builders ideas were 25 years in advance as time has proved 
automobile fire engines so practical that they have replaced 
all horse drawn apparatus. 

One picture ene the Fire Marshall, to his right is the 
late Joseph Busha, who was the inventor and builder of the 
first steam pumping fire apparatus in the United States. He 
was also the inventor of the registering Fire alarm, the auto- 
matic unhooking of the horses, the swinging harnesses, ete. 
Mr. Busha for 40 years was connected with the Pittsburgh 
Fire Dept. To the left is J. R. Galbraith the automobile me- 
chanician who did the mechanical work in the construction 
of the apparatus. Elmer Wiskerman, standing at the rear 
wheel made the detail drawings for the castings. 

The second picture shows the apparatus in action. The 
third picture is a photograph of the original Vigilant Hand 
Pump fire apparatus recently presented to the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania and now on exhibition at the 
Carnegie Museum. Picture four shows the Historical Bell that 
hung in the tower of old city Hall, Smithfield St., and which 
sounded all the fire alarms in the city of Pittsburgh. The 
name of the maker, A. Fultons Sons & Company is plainly 
visible. The bell was cast in 1886 under the personal supervi- 
sion of A. Fulton, Sr.. the father of the late Mayor Andrew 
Fulton. In 1921 the City of Pittsburgh presented the bell to 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

Picture four shows the Fire Marshall striking the bell 
on the signing of the Armistice November 11, 1918. Each year 
Armistice Day is commemorated in the same way, as is the 
anniversary of the Great Fire of Pittsburgh, 1845 at three 
minutes before twelve o’clock, April 10th. 

Presented by 
Mr. Thomas L Pfarr 
404—Flags 
Four Standard Flags. 
Presented by 
Mr. R. C. Schanck 
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405—Scrap Book 
Belonging to the late Mrs. Agnes M. Hays Gormly, 
Presented by 
Mr. Gilbert Adams Hays. 
406—Frames 16x22 
Containing the photographs of Pittsburgh Mayors. 
The Society is greatly indebted to Mayor Kline for a gift of 
35 photographic reproductions of the portraits of Pittsburgh 
Mayors. 
Presented by 
Hon. Chas. F. Kline. 
VOLUMES RECEIVED 
Historic Churches of the World. 
By Robert B. Ludy 
Presented by 
Robert B. Ludy, M.D. 
History of Columbiana County, Ohio. 
In Two Volumes Illustrated. 
By Harold B. Barth 
Presented by 
Mr. Harold B. Barth 
“Old Tom Fossit” 
A True Narrative Concerning A Thrilling Epoch of Early 
Colonial Days. 
By John S. Ritenour 
Presented by 
Mrs. Florence C. Miller. 
“George Clymer” 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
Framer of the Constitution of the United States and of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 
His Family and Descendants. 
By James R. Macfarlane. 
Presented by 
Hon. James R. Macfarlane. 
“Allegheny Cemetery” 
Historical Account of Incidents and Events Connected With 
Its Establishment. 
Reports of 1848—1857. 
Presented by 
Mr. Benjamin Page. 
“McNair—McNear—and McNeir Genealogies. 
By James Birtley McNair 
Presented by 


Mr. James Birtley McNair. 
“Memorial History” 


Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
1748—1845—1924, 
By Ellis Beaver Burgess, 
Presented by 
Rev. Ellis Beaver Burgess. 
“The Correspondence Of John Cleves Symmes,” 
Founder of the Miami Purchase. 
By Beverly W. Bond, Jr. 
Presented by 
The Historical And Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. 
EMMA D. POOLE, Librarian 





